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The life of Lillian M. Gilbreth has been one of re- 
markable achievement. The mother of eleven chil- 
dren, who has carried on a successful career as 
industrial psychologist, expert in scientific manage- 
ment, consulting engineer, lecturer and writer, her 
experience may well be of extraordinary interest to 
every one. 


When she married Frank B. Gilbreth (one of the 
foremost American engineers whose work Mrs. Gil- 
breth has carried on since his death) they had in 
common the conviction that the haphazard way in 
which most families worked out their problems, or 
failed to work them out, was entirely unnecessary. 
They thought of family life as a definite project to 
which all their expert knowledge of the methods used 
successfully in industry, all their knowledge of 
psychology, of planning and execution, could be most 
helpfully applied. 
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Thus their children were born into a group of which 
they were to be distinctly individual members— 
making their contributions, accepting responsibili- 
ties and carrying them through, having in their home 
a small replica of the life they would meet at ma- 
turity, learning not to fear that life but to combat 
and master it. In Livinc WitH Our CHILDREN 
Mrs. Gilbreth tells how this family project originated 
and developed. 
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ADVENTURE OF LIVING 


LIFE is an adventure from start to finish. 
We get most out of it when we look at every 
experience as a chance to match ourselves 
against a problem. 

What makes a satisfactory adventure? A 
congenial group adequately prepared and 
well led, a project, and, most important of all, 
optimism and a readiness to enjoy the little 
happenings along the way. 

The group may well be the family; the 
project, to develop that family, through the 
life its members lead together, into being serv- 
iceable to itself and the community. 

Pioneers have always done this consciously 
or unconsciously. They have sought frontiers 
not so much for what they could get there as 
for what they could be. The pioneer spirit 
seeks an objective remote enough to provide 
difficulties and require endurance in the reach- 
ing of it; those who possess it go toward this 
objective as a group and it trains every mem- 
ber to be physically, mentally and emotionally 
adequate. 
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x ADVENTURE OF LIVING 


Frontiers of place are disappearing, as one 
after another lands are being discovered, 
mapped, settled and developed. But there 
are also frontiers of time, and these will be 
with us always. So that it is possible for any 
one of us at any time to say, “I will start on 
an adventure that is my very own. The time 
I have ahead of me in which to make it is un- 
explored. In it I may discover new things or 
prove things hoped for. I will be a pioneer, 
choose my objective, select my group and set 
out in the pioneer way on the greatest adven- 
ture of all—living.” 

There is a thrill about this that only those 
who have tried it know. It gives one a new 
slant on everyday things, a new interest in the 
use of time. 

It would seem to be every child’s right 
to have a life that is an adventure of this sort, 
and the chief job of the rest of us to live this 
adventure with our children, day by day, 
teaching them that we learn by doing, proving 
that filling the time allotted to us with creat- 
ing and achieving gives satisfaction and real 
happiness, making of them not servants or 
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masters, but partners, companions, fellow ad- 
venturers. 


Once upon a time, as the story books say, 
there was a little boy of pioneer stock, who 
came into this world with these beliefs and 
grew up in a family that held them also. For 
him time was always an opportunity, for he 
was an optimist. His project all through the 
fifty-five years of his life was to find the One 
Best Way of doing everything, having in mind 
satisfaction not only in the result but in the 
doing. 

To him the family was always the most in- 
teresting and significant group, so when he 
came to organize his own family he tried to 
apply the principles and practices he had 
used in making his own life an adventure and 
a quest. 

It is too soon to say yet whether the applica- 
tions of his theories in this family group are a 
success or not, perhaps even to evaluate them 
as an educational project. But it can be said 
that they do conform to many of the findings 
of the newer education, and that they made 
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life so interesting that it never ceased to be an 
adventure to him, as it still is to his group. 

It is his philosophy of life that this book 
presents, in the form not of a theory but of a 
working force. If it serves to pass on to the 
lives of others some of the enthusiasm, courage 
and persistence with which he pursued his 
adventure, the book will have served its pur- 
pose, 


CHAPTER I 


THE LOOK BACK 
Where Did We Come From? 


Wy should not a family life have a plan? 
Every educational or industrial project has 
one. Planning is so interesting that surely we 
should want to use it in the most worthwhile 
project we can ever undertake. 

We shall here consider family life as an 
educational process for the child, in which 
we can use all available methods that have 
proved successful in other fields. This must 
mean that we seem at times to go far away 
from the child himself, who is the center of 
our thought. But we do so only because we 
want so desperately to get ready to prepare 
ourselves to give him the very best that we 
can offer. We do not think perhaps, except 
in a very general way, of what happens in the 
family before the coming of the child as im- 
portant to his own life history. Yet the 


amount of planning that is done to give him 
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opportunity for living and richness of experi- 
ence has an enormous influence on what he 
will do and be. 

What contract in industry is so important 
as the marriage contract? What plans to de- 
velop natural resources, to build bridges or 
railroads or great buildings, have such real 
significance as plans for a family and what 
it is to be and accomplish? Any material 
project has a time-limit, and often a short one. 
It is usually possible to tear down what has 
been done and start over again. Mistakes 
may be serious, but can be remedied. Lack 
of knowledge is a handicap, but can be over- 
come as work goes on. Partnerships can be 
dissolved, working groups formed and re- 
formed, often with more satisfactory results. 

The marriage contract upon which the 
family rests often is not considered so bind- 
ing as an industrial contract. The parties to 
it may not realize what a contract is and that 
if it is to be valid their minds must meet in 
carrying out some plan of family life. The 
planning here advocated will do much to see 
that the minds of the parties do meet, and that 
each realizes what each is to give and what 
each may expect in the way of a home, com- 
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panionship, and the other satisfactions which 
family life involves. 

In the family I know best, there was great 
need of such planning because the young 
people had not known each other very long or 
very well when they married, and felt the 
need of thinking their project completely 
through as they started it. ‘Do you realize 
how little we have in common?” the young 
groom said as they set out on their wedding 
trip. “We'll just have to settle down and 
make a job of planning out our life together 
if we are going to make a success of it!” This 
did not remove the romance or interest from 
it, but added a stability and a long view which 
might otherwise have been lacking. They 
knew so little of each other’s background and 
experience that they began with a review of 
these in order to see just what each might con- 
tribute to the new partnership and just what 
each would need to receive, as well as enjoy 
receiving, if the outcome was to be satisfac- 
tory. They made what was practically a job 
analysis of the part each was to play in the 
family life in order to find out what each could 
do best and with most satisfaction to himself 
and the other. 
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To discover on what subjects they feel 
and think alike and on what subjects they dif- 
fer and why, is always interesting to those in- 
volved in the planning. The results help to 
determine, too, which undertakings must be 
individual projects, which can be common 
projects, and which can best be expanded be- 
yond the family group to include others who 
will be congenial and interested. 

Through planning like this not only for a 
successful marriage but for a successful fam- 
ily life, one comes to realize the important 
role time plays, for the project really has its 
start far back in the histories of the families 
involved and in the race itself, and as soon as 
children come into it, it carries on into the 
history of this new family and the evolution 
of the race. One appreciates also the im- 
portance of building carefully from the start 
because with human material one can never 
begin over. Looking back, one realizes how 
easily mistakes are made and how difficult 
they are to rectify and resolves anew both to 
beware of them and to keep such a careful 
record not only of what one does, but of why 
one does it, that if mistakes are made once, 
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they can be studied and éxplained and in fu- 
ture avoided. 

No matter how carefully the family in the 
past has planned and recorded, gaps are sure 
to be found. These emphasize, as nothing 
else could, the need for collecting all the facts 
available so that one can proceed not only 
with courage and enthusiasm but with assur- 
ance. One realizes the need for a feeling of 
permanence if any real work is to be accom- 
plished. All this a method recognized and 
successful in the industrial field accomplishes 
when applied to the project of founding a 
family. 

Does this seem too much like an engineer- 
ing project? It did not to the young couple 
who tried it out. They each gave a long look 
back to see what their family histories could 
tell of value for their project. They were of 
the same race but different strains. Their 
forebears, though alike in being pioneers, had 
had different training, under different condi- 
tions in different countries. With this as- 
sorted background, they knew their children 
would have a great variety of ancestral ex- 
perience to draw upon. 

How much more stimulating genealogy 
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and family history become when they are in- 
vestigated, not for general interest or indi- 
vidual satisfaction, but to estimate the endow- 
ment one has to hand down to one’s children! 
It gives a person an entirely different feeling 
about the place he holds in the scheme of 
things to realize that he is but one in a long 
line of torch bearers whose job it has been 
to take the light, conserve it, and hand it on. 

The ramifications of a family story are end- 
less. The older members of both families be- 
come sources of information and _ interest. 
Family possessions take on significance. The 
whole clan may be integrated in its attempts to 
contribute to the investigation. Many a dear 
grandmother or aunt finds her own passion 
for genealogy shared at last, is given her first 
Opportunity to expand on the achievements 
of the family, and gets the great satisfaction 
of making the thing she loves best of service 
to the people she loves most. In some cases, 
these older people have a wealth of material 
concerning early experiences which are of in- 
terest to the world as well as to their family 
group, and have been stimulated to put this 
material into such shape that it becomes a 
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permanent part of the folk-lore upon which 
histories of civilization are based. 

During this unbiased pre-view many things 
in the histories of both families will come to 
light, be discussed, evaluated and accepted 
calmly as a matter of course rather than, as 
is too often the case, in the heat of some later 
emotional conflict. To accept one’s wife’s 
violent temper, for example, as a heritage 
from a swashbuckling ancestor who had to 
fight his way through troubles and difficulties, 
is much easier than to attribute it to a sweet 
disposition gone wrong through lack of ap- 
preciation or control. We shall have occa- 
sion later, in the discussion on survey and out- 
fitting, to consider what the two partners 
bring to their project. Here we have only 
to concern ourselves with the past as it affects 
their plan for the future. 

It is interesting to consider one’s ancestors 
both by and large as members of social groups, 
and as individuals from the physical, mental 
and emotional side, and to evaluate their effi- 
ciency in both cases. Were they stronger 
Had they endurance? Had they recuperative 
power? What were their physical handi- 
caps? Did they possess positive health? Did 
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they pass on one or another type of diseases, 
weaknesses or inclinations to be dreaded or at 
least looked out for and provided against, or 
did they hand down inheritances of resistance 
and recuperation and extraordinary adequacy 
which should be conserved and used and de- 
veloped? It would be absurd to expect re- 
ports on the health of one’s ancestors as exact 
in detail as those given by our health founda- 
tions, but the family Bible with its birth and 
death records is of help, family traditions sup- 
ply other material, and often anecdotes and 
nicknames and the family album add just 
those realistic details required to fill in the 
picture. 

Courage is needed in all these investiga- 
tions to look the facts in the face. But re- 
member, that the unknown is as apt to prove 
gratifying as ungratifying, and that even if it 
does prove ominous it is better to face the 
facts first than last. The newer theories on 
heredity, environment and education are so 
much more encouraging than the old ones that 
almost no situation seems hopeless. If handi- 
caps are looked upon as challenges rather than 
deterrents they can be made a help rather 
than a hindrance. 
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‘When we come to getting some idea of the 
mental development of those who went be- 
fore us, we must measure not only what they 
learned but what they did, for we are inter- 
ested not only in educaticn but in natural 
ability. A college diploma and a place in 
Who’s Who mean something, but success as 
a teacher in a small town or leadership in 
industry may mean as much. We cannot ap- 
ply the Binet test to our predecessors or at- 
tempt mental ratings, and that may be just 
as well; but here, again, family anecdotes and 
community annals furnish material through 
which we can learn, not perhaps the training 
they had, but, what is more important, the use 
they made of it. 

Very little has been done in recording and 
studying the emotional lives of families, yet 
this material is most pertinent of all. We are 
only coming to realize in every relation of 
life that what we feel often has a greater effect 
on what we do than what we think or what we 
are physically. Where are we to get records 
of this? Our race studies help us somewhat, 
though we must be sure that we have the 
facts and not merely accepted opinions as to 
race endowments. Family histories, anec- 
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dotes and nicknames again are useful here. 
Many a daguerreotype portrays more through 
the facial expression of the sitter than his 
mere physical appearance—discounting, of 
course, the stiff posture and set features in- 
duced by the photographer with his diabolical 
devices and the strangeness of the situation. 
Under these we can often read pride, and am- 
bition and control that are of inestimable 
value to the descendants to whom they are 
transmitted; tenderness, affection, and gra- 
ciousness shine through old-fashioned cos- 
tumes, puritan upbringing and natural re- 
serve. 

Much of this study one can carry on in a 
fragmentary way, alone and undirected, if 
there is not time, opportunity and interest for 
more. But if one desires to go into the mat- 
ter more systematically, the genealogical and 
historical societies and eugenics groups fur- 
nish both leadership and method. All sorts 
of unexpected sources of help and informa- 
tion are sure to turn up. Nothing stimulates 
the giving of treasured family possessions, the 
telling of family histories, like an interest in 
the past. One of the pleasantest outcomes of 
this look back is that the newly founded fam- 
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ily will become the center for all sorts of 
collections of family treasures only waiting to 
be housed and appreciated. 

We must not forget that we are to look 
for both individual endowments and achieve- 
ments and family and group relationships, for 
we are interested not only in individual but 
in group developments. Did the families live 
simply as collections of individuals, more or 
less efficient, successful and happy? Or did 
they coalesce to function as a unit, working 
together happily and effectively? Did the 
members separate off as they married into 
new family groups, each of which went its 
way more or less unaffected by the others? 
Or did they develop into a clan proud of be- 
longing together, anxious to share each others’ 
failures and successes and make the clan name 
as well as the family name mean much? Did 
they allow family or clan pride to keep them 
from taking part in the life of the larger so- 
cial community to which they belonged, or 
did they feel that they only expressed them- 
selves adequately when taking a part in com- 
munity life, in town, city, state, and perhaps 
nationally or internationally as well? If this 
last, did they lose thereby their family 
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solidarity and their individual effectiveness, 
or did they become more united as families 
and more worthwhile as individuals because 
of their social obligations and contacts? 

We are interested in ideals as well as at- 
tainments, in aptitudes as well as abilities, in 
the way our forebears met situations as well as 
in those situations themselves. We want to 
know why and how, as well as what they did. 
We are aiming so far as possible to be fore- 
warned, forearmed and prepared to meet 
whatever comes, quickly and adequately. We 
want to know not only what we must fear and 
avoid, but what we may expect and welcome. 
We want to use what we discover not to hin- 
der us from acting, but to stimulate us to 
activity. We want to interpret what happens 
to us so as to avoid misunderstandings where 
we can, adjusting them where we cannot. We 
want to see in ourselves and our children our 
ancestors “plus,” and not only to excuse but 
to explain, direct and develop. 

We have no right to use heredity as an ex- 
cuse for failure, for no one has yet proved 
that environment and education cannot over- 
come tremendous handicaps. Nor have we 
any right to rely upon heredity to carry 
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through without all the help that environment 
and education can give. We can probably 
trace likenesses between ourselves and our an- 
cestors that we know persist in spite of differ- 
ences of bringing up. So that we come to 
look for the reason back of every result as 
well as what appears to be the immediate 
cause. We hunt for the ideals which perhaps 
did not always find expression, and we learn 
to analyze success and failure as dispassion- 
ately and abstractly as we can. 

Do these interests appear to have taken us 
far afield from our young couple sitting down 
to look back together over what the past has 
given them upon which to found their family 
life? 

The answers to such questions may well 
form the framework on which they will 
weave their own pattern for their adventure 
of living together. Everything they learn 
from the past will help them to realize more 
fully what possibilities lie in the heritage with 
which they may expect to endow their chil- 
dren. It may seem a dry, theoretical and difh- 
cult task to make this delving into things that 
are gone a part of a living, working, practical 
plan of life. But it is not so when properly 
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done. It takes us upon an adventure back 
among our own people to find out what they 
have to teach us about life. If one has not 
had this adventure, one can never know how 
interesting it is. No matter how thoroughly 
it has been made, one can always learn more 
by making it again. Repetition only adds to 
the charm. 

The friends one makes in the trip back are 
friends for always. One returns to them again 
and again for guidance and companionship. 
And on the day when one can take one’s chil- 
dren back and say, “These are your kinsfolk, 
not only in blood but also in similarity of ex- 
perience and of taste—they help explain your 
parents and you,” one has reached a milestone 
of experience. 

One comes, too, to know oneself and one’s 
partner better. Step by step the long road 
traveled by the little girl and the little boy 
appears before the new partnership, and often 
We see experiences in a new light when seeing 
them for the first time with another and 
through another’s eyes. 

It is interesting to decide whether one 
would want the children who are to come into 
the family life to repeat these experiences. 
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One’s opinion here depends sometimes on ap- 
preciation of real values, sometimes on senti- 
ment. Mary naturally feels that John, who 
is so satisfactory, must have been the product 
of the right environment and training and ex- 
periences if he remembers them with pleas- 
ure, or the victim of mistakes if he looks back 
unhappily. John just as naturally feels that 
to parallel the experiences which have 
brought Mary to him unspoiled and congenial 
would insure him daughters equally attractive 
and adaptable. But it is not possible to re- 
peat experiences exactly, and it is foolish to 
plan to duplicate situations which served the 
needs of one time but may not serve those of 
another. 

It may seem paradoxical that in order to 
carry out a project for living successfully with 
one’s children, an exploring expedition into 
the lives of one’s ancestors should first be nec- 
essary. Yet this in the end only makes the 
planning more interesting and significant as 
it extends the adventure over a longer period 
of time to include a larger group. 


CHAPTER II 


SURVEY AND OUTFITTING 
What Have We to Set Out With? 


THE young people who have looked back 
to see what information their family histories 
contribute to help them with their own plan 
are now ready to survey their assets. They 
will want to know not only what assets each 
has, but also what each thinks about his own 
and the other’s assets, and what the world 
thinks of them. I suppose it seems absurd 
to expect them to make a rating sheet of each 
other, yet this is what industry does of a man 
or woman seeking a job, and it can very well 
be done here. 

Our particular bride and groom had no 
such assistance as is available to-day. They 
knew nothing of rating sheets and each could 
only compare what the other was with what 
he had expected his partner to be, trying to 
analyze the reasons why preconceived stand- 
ards had been maintained or discarded. Some 


of the results were at first disconcerting. 
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“You have red hair and I have always re- 
solved that I would marry a brunette. You 
are tall and I admire short girls. You are 
quick-tempered and I need some one who 
never gets angry.” ‘This and much more leads 
one to wonder where a partnership will land. 
But red hair often stands for activity, there 
are sometimes advantages in being tall, and a 
quick-tempered person is seldom monotonous 
to live with. So there you are! Fortunately 
also, partners often love each other for what 
they are not as well as for what they are. 

The young people of to-day have all sorts 
of guidance in making ratings. Any progres- 
sive industry offers a scheme which is inter- 
esting to try in laying out a family plan, and 
amusing or annoying as one reacts to it. The 
studies of Dr. Laird of Colgate, of the kinds 
of people we like and their resemblances to 
and differences from ourselves, prove that 
many of the older type of findings are wrong, 
and not only explain many happy marriages, 
but should help in the making of many more. 

It must be an enormous advantage when 
the two members of a partnership have known 
each other for years and do not have to make 
a rating of their assets at a time when every- 
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thing is colored by emotion. Yet even these 
fortunate ones testify that all sorts of traits 
seem different at such a time and must be 
checked back to an earlier period and prob- 
ably rechecked later. It must be a great ad- 
vantage also to know one’s partner’s family 
and friends, the type of people he likes, the 
traits he admires, the things he needs to com- 
plement his own traits and make a balanced, 
satisfying life. One can put a family plan 
through with none of these advantages, but 
it does mean more detailed and serious study 
and a greater willingness to adjust oneself. 
The longer the list of assets the better. In 
looking it through, note the reason for each 
one; how they are related to each other; what 
must be done to conserve each. The posses- 
sion of one asset may imply the lack of the 
contrasting characteristic. While this lack 
may not always amount to a defect, it may at 
times render life more complicated. A gen- 
erous woman, for example, finds it difficult 
to be thrifty; a strenuous man, to be moder- 
ate. The tactful find it difficult to be always 
truthful; the quick-motioned to be calm. 
Because praise from another is sweet to our 
ears and criticism from ourselves not bitter, 
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the easier and more prudent method at first 
may be for each partner to list the other’s as- 
sets and his own liabilities. A still less pain- 
ful method is to work out under general heads 
the needs of the home being planned. The 
young couple may decide that they need rest, 
consideration, lack of contradiction. Having 
agreed willingly on these general require- 
ments, they can then impersonally and logi- 
cally work out what assets should be devel- 
oped and what liabilities eliminated to attain 
them. 

Another approach is through the listing of 
likes and dislikes, a process which may 
clear away an enormous amount of under- 
brush. If, for example, you ask your fiancé, 
for whom you are anxious to cater satisfactor- 
ily, “What do you like to eat and drink?” and 
he replies, “I eat everything but onions, and 
drink everything but glue,” you know im- 
mediately that you have an easy task before 
you. The present generation will have much 
help here from the studies which are being 
made on irrational irritations. It is not diffi- 
cult to list the things that irritate one, though 
sometimes it is more difficult to admit the irra- 
tionality. The household, however, that starts 
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with a clear idea in the minds of all concerned 
of the exact thing each member finds irritating 
will certainly have an enormous advantage 
over the group which must gain such knowl- 
edge slowly or, if some of its members prove 
to be of introvert type, not at all. 

I know of no similar study of irrational lik- 
ings, but it would be interesting and not im- 
possible to make. Perhaps some of the older 
members of our families could help us here, 
just as they do with the family histories. 
Many a friendly mother-in-law (and there 
are more of these than the world lets us know, 
because it seems always more interested in 
failures than successes!) has furnished the 
young wife with a list of her husband’s “likes”’ 
which, if not irrational, may seem illogical. 

Two warnings! Neither partner, unfortu- 
nately, can act on the assumption that because 
the other likes something in another man or 
woman it will be acceptable in him or her. 
Many a bride remembers the day when she 
went to a beauty parlor to be made to look as 
nearly as possible like some one her husband 
admired, and went home to be greeted not 
with praise, but with a horror-stricken, 
“You’re a fright—fix yourself the way you 
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were!” Nor can either expect that likes and 
dislikes will not change with circumstances. 
But that is what makes life interesting. 

To offset this we have the fact that love 
often is not only blind but deaf as well, that 
one’s faults may be as lovable as one’s virtues, 
that the traits one has may be as admirable 
as those one lacks, and that love, as the Bible 
says, “beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” We 
have no right, however, to tax its powers un- 
necessarily. 

Along with the ratings of each partner as 
an individual, come ratings of social: ade- 
quacy. These are less seldom thought of and 
their importance is less often realized. But 
to most people social effectiveness is an enor- 
mous asset, and it is distinctly so to their chil- 
dren. It is necessary, therefore, to estimate 
this at the start. To see one’s partner as early 
as possible in as many of the varied social situ- 
ations one holds desirable as may be, is a de- 
cided advantage. We covet for ourselves and 
admire in our partner the ability to win the 
liking of other people. When to this can be 
added admiration, our satisfaction is com- 
plete. So we must add to our tests for good 
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health and good morals, tests of good taste. 
The importance of good manners is frequently 
underestimated, yet many a marriage and 
many a family life has gone to pieces for lack 
of those fundamental essentials which man- 
ners indicate. Physical likenesses may or may 
not attract. So may physical differences. 
Mental differences may be stimulating or 
conducive to friction. Emotional differences 
may attract or repel. But differences in man- 
ners invariably lead to trouble. 

Now a survey such as this has been might 
well have an unfortunate outcome if its aim 
were solely to chart individual assets and lia- 
bilities. But it is not. The purpose is to dis- 
cover what the partnership can count on. 
Each partner acquires a new set of assets, some 
of which perhaps he has never had before. 
While it is true each may also acquire some 
new liabilities, he may have exactly the assets 
that balance these. To have strength and pur- 
pose and humor and many other character- 


_ istics which you have admired but never pos- 


sessed, become suddenly yours—this is a real 
thrill. To discover mutual likes and dislikes; 
to be able to do certain things with some one 
who also loves to do them and other things 
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for some one who hates to do them; to be re- 
lieved of jobs one hates by a person who does 
some of them because he wants to and others 
because you do not want to—this is a new ad- 
venture. 

Individual traits are such interesting assets 
that one turns almost regretfully to consider- 
ing assets of money, of time, of place. The 
amount of money a couple has is important 
only as it supplies what they feel they need. 

They may say either we have so much, what 
shall we do with it? or, we must have certain 
things, how much money have we with which 
to get them, and how shall we get the rest? 
We need here consider only what they have, 
not what they plan to get. 

Money may mean cash, available material 
assets, or any capacity or financial rating. It 
is only fair to ourselves and our project to 
consider them all. Actual assets, potential as- 
sets, available assets, all have their importance 
which can only be determined by studying de- 
mands and matching them up against supply. 
The more carefully this is done, the more 
worry may be avoided, for a surprising num- 
ber of worries trace back in some way or 
other to material assets. Here again the 
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younger generation has new help in a sounder 
type of economics, as well as in home eco- 
nomics, and in the simpler teaching of the 
elementary principles of finance. The vital 
consideration is that all assets be known, 
recognized and freely discussed, and that 
every activity in the partnership be given its 
financial as well as other rating. 

Time as an asset has been even less con- 
sidered. The partners may well decide how 
much of their time is to be given to activities 
that contribute directly to the partnership and 
how much to other activities that contribute 
more or less indirectly. Do all the time and 
all the money belong, as a matter of course, 
to the partnership to be held in common, or 
does each partner contribute a certain amount 
and receive certain dividends on his invest- 
ment? Put in this impersonal commercial 
way, age-old problems of the home may take 
on a new significance. How much time does 
the job take? How much money is the job 
worth? If these things can be settled in the 
planning period, much confusion and trouble 
may be prevented. Measure we must, and 
not only the intangible values, or some one 
will ultimately be bankrupt of time, money, 
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or, worst of all, the satisfaction of giving and 
receiving appreciation. 

Finally, let us evaluate the place where this 
business of living is to be carried on—the 
home. If this can be done before the home is 
selected, all the better; if not, let us, in any 
case, see what the prospective home has to 
offer and how it should be supplemented or 
improved. What type of community are we 
ine? Can we fit into the community life easily 
and happily? Must we over-exert ourselves 
to meet community standards, or withdraw 
from community life, or relax our standards? 
Does the community meet our partnership 
needs? Does it give us the most for our 
money, time, energy? Are we measuring what 
it gives us in terms of real, permanent satis- 
faction? We may think that we have no 
choice, but is this true or are we simply too 
lazy to make the effort to change? Perhaps 
we have never thought of the alternatives nor 
realized that a strong desire to change our 
way of living, if our reasons are justified, is 
itself an indication that we should do so. 

How about the neighborhood? Is it the 
best for our needs that the community af- 
fords? Or have we just fallen into the habit 
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of staying here, though the needs it met once 
have changed? As for the home itself, should 
it be a room, an apartment, a house, or what? 
We may always ask two questions: Granted 
this is the best we can have, what can we do 
to make it more satisfying? If we could have 
what we liked, what would we choose? We 
are often surprised to find that if we desire, we 
can have quite other than we do; that satis- 
factions are quite different from what we 
thought, or that we can endure what we must 
have much more easily if we formulate our 
ideal and make every possible effort to con- 
form to it. 

We must think of the home as belonging to 
every one in it, as work place, play place, and 
balancing-up place for the twenty-four hour 
day. We cannot think of life in pieces. We 
must “see it steadily and see it whole” if we 
are to be effective. Few young couples to- 
day are in the pioneer situation of having their 
home the only work place and play place for 
every member of the family. Yet in propor- 
tion as work place, rest place, play place are 
separated in time and space, the problem of 
selecting a home and evaluating its assets and 
liabilities becomes complicated. If the time 
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one takes going from rest place to work place, 
from rest place to play place is so long that it 
cuts seriously into rest, work and play, and 
unbalances what would otherwise be a satis- 
fying program, some drastic change is indi- 
cated. Home must move nearer to work and 
play, or work and play must come into the 
home, or the travel time must be made profit- 
able and enjoyable. That none of these things 
seem possible in so many family lives to-day 
furnishes one of the most serious problems of 
our age. Wecan only ask: What are we get- 
ting for what we giver Is it worth what we 
think it is? If not, why don’t we do some- 
thing about it? 

The partners must realize, too, that their 
choice of a set-up including work place, rest 
place, play place, will probably determine to 
a greater or lesser extent the number of activi- 
ties they can engage in together. Isn’t it 
strange that though the aim in marriage is to 
live together, little systematic planning is done 
to make it possible to work and play together? 
We have acted perhaps on the assumption that 
as time went on, we would not want to work 
and play together so much, when as a matter 
of fact, we did not continue to want to work 
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and play together because we made it in- 
creasingly difficult to do so. All too few stu- 
dies have been made of the subject, but I be- 
lieve such records would show that successful, 
happy marriages resulted from husband and 
wife working and playing together, and by 
dint of planning to make this possible. This 
leads directly back to the question of similar 
aptitudes and tastes, though it is possible to 
learn to do and like to do things one has never 
done or enjoyed if one cares enough for the 
person with whom one does them. 

We shall see, as we discuss them and their 
coming into the plan, the bearing of all this 
study on the problem of living with our chil- 
dren. It is only necessary here to stress the 
necessity of observing how fluid the assets in- 
volved in the partnership are. Are the indi- 
viduals adaptable or unadaptable? Is the 
partnership drawn on flexible or inflexible 
lines? Does it lack any essentials, the want 
of which, borne very comfortably under usual 
conditions, will be felt acutely in an emer- 
gency? Are the two personalities at war or 
is there agreement? Do they barely supple- 
ment each other, or do they overlap by a safe 
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margin, so that if one is below par at any 
time the other can come to the rescue? 

Just as we demand a safe balance of money 
in the bank and of time in the schedule, so we 
should demand of ourselves, as individuals 
and as a partnership, excess energy on call, 
excess stability, and an increasing integration 
that will withstand attack. We sometimes say 
with approval that we never know people’s 
abilities till an emergency comes; but it is 
far more comfortable to know that emotional 
emergency will be met, just as it is far more 
comfortable to know that a financial emer- 
gency will be met, than to trust to something 
appearing unexpectedly to save the day. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PLAN 
Who Shall Go, Where, When and How? 


WE have looked behind us and about us to 
see what we may rely upon to help in our ad- 
venture. Now we must plan in detail what 
we are going to do. We are fortunate if we 
have some specific goal in mind, for it is easier 
when the objective is plain and known by 
every one. 

In the family I know best, the man had his 
aim very distinctly in mind. He had been an 
only son, long hoped for and much desired, 
the chief thought of his parents and older 
sisters being to make his life worth while. His 
father died when he was only three and, being 
a natural leader, he soon took his place as head 
of the family. When only a young boy, he 
developed a passion for finding best methods 
of working so that “the quest of the one best 
way” became his aim long before he had any 


thought of starting a family of his own. 
32 
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Added to this, as one sister married and the 
other died, the family, consisting of himself, 
his mother, and aunt, formed an integrated 
group to further his ideal. 

With something so definite on which to base 
a family aim, the focusing on an objective be- 
comes easier. This is not impossible, how- 
ever, even when there is no more clearly de- 
fined goal than that of living together for the 
greatest mutual happiness and contributing to 
the world not only by work but by satisfaction. 

There is always the question whether the 
work shall follow the aptitudes, inclinations 
and training of the one person in the partner- 
ship who is best established, or whether it 
shall be divided between the two partners, 
each sharing in the responsibilities. Many 
factors are involved. If the responsibility for 
providing the money with which the enter- 
prise shall be run rests on both partners, the 
marketable value of what they have to offer 
must be considered. Here again we go back 
to job analyses and personality analyses which 
alone make it possible to find out these values. 
The man I have just spoken of and his wife 
felt that they did not want to remain two in- 
dividuals earning and dealing with the world 
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separately, contributing separately to their 
partnership and project. From every stand- 
point they preferred to put all their assets into 
the partnership and meet the world as a firm. 

This was not in any way an easy thing to 
do. It would have been simpler, perhaps, for 
the man to go ahead with his world’s work 
alone, sharing the results with his partner. 
For the woman too, it would have been sim- 
pler either to devote most of her time to run- 
ning the home end of the project and use some 
free time to go on with her own work of study- 
ing and teaching, or to give the bulk of her 
time to her own work, which was already 
under way, and make contributions from the 
result to the home project just as the man did. 

In spite of the fact, or perhaps because of 
the fact, that they shared the pioneer spirit, 
they were old-fashioned in some respects. He 
liked the idea of having the direct economic 
responsibility and she liked to have him have 
it. She liked the idea of working as well as 
playing in her home, and though he would 
have been willing also to further any project 
she had in mind he was willing to gratify this 
desire. But they really enjoyed making one 
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integrated project and partnership of every 
part of their lives. 

The moment a project becomes a family 
project (even though the family consists of 
only two at the start) rather than a group of 
projects that belong in a family, the problem 
is very different. The question then is not 
what can I get for my project but what can I 
give to our project? Instead of trying to 
change a supply to meet one’s own demands, 
the problem is rather to adapt one’s training 
and experience to share and meet the new 
needs. The family project, whether it covers 
all of life or only some phases of it, becomes 
the guiding force, and even though it leads at 
times through periods of indecision and dis- 
couragement, it constantly unifies. 

The nature of the project must necessarily 
determine who shall be included in the family 
group. If there is no unifying project, there 
is danger of starting with too large a group 
or of adding members too rapidly. ‘This has 
a distinct bearing on the problem of “in-laws.” 
If a young couple have no definite project in 
view when they marty, it is vital that they have 
time alone to work one out and get it well 
started. It is usually best for relatives and 
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friends to be at hand and sympathetic, but the 
world will wag more smoothly if they leave 
all decisions to the young people and keep out 
of the planning as much as possible. On the 
other hand, if the plan is well thought through 
and the relatives are a part of it, or can become 
a part of it, they may be included profitably 
in the household from the start. 

In any case, the families of both partners 
must be thought into the project from the be- 
ginning and their interest and codperation 
aroused in such a way that they feel they have 
their own place and part in the plan. We are 
prone to forget that the starting of a new home 
is often a disintegrating force in older homes 
and other lives. If these homes and lives have 
well articulated projects of their own, the new 
home may be established without hurting 
them and may even be built into them. No 
family, any more than any individual, can live 
to itself alone. While youth has a right to 
liberty and self-expression, it has the privilege 
and responsibility of making its development 
contribute to the development of those who 
after all gave it its chance. 

In attaining variety for our project, we 
must take care to retain unity. One motivat- 
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ing force that can always be counted on to 
unite every one from great-grandmother to 
smallest child is pride in the family name and 
accomplishments. That one’s family has per- 
sisted till now in the struggle for existence is 
something in itself to be proud of. If we 
emphasize successes as we should, and regard 
failures, except for what we can learn from 
them, as negligible, we are certain to discover 
enough grounds for pride to weld a substan- 
tial link in the family chain. Honest pride 
thrills us, whether our chief job is to conserve 
or to construct. 

Too great diversity of personality or type 
among those who have been invited into the 
project group, may make all the difference be- 
tween success and failure. People too dis- 
similar in temperament to live happily to- 
gether should not attempt to share one roof, 
no matter how closely they are related by 
marriage or blood ties. If they have made a 
fair and honest attempt to live together and 
have been unsuccessful, they had much better 
live apart and codperate without the close per- 
sonal intimacy which may lead to friction. If 
a home is anything, it must be satisfying, and 
nothing works more against satisfaction than 
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continual friction. We mean here not dis- 
agreements which are really based on high | 
spirits, competition, or a love for excitement, 
but differences which indicate real incom- 
patibility and result in dissatisfaction and a 
disinclination to go ahead with the project. 
The group may start, then, with just as 
many as can fit into the plan and live happily 
and comfortably together. This applies to 
friends and helpers as well as to relatives. 
The set-up, after all, is to be judged not by 
custom or the opinion of others but by the 
happiness of each one concerned in the project. 
If it works, well and good. If you know why 
it works, all the better; you have then the 
greater assurance that it will continue to work. 
Perhaps the ideal situation is for the young 
couple to start alone. To keep the group small 
longer than necessary, on the other hand, is 
unwise. We are all such creatures of habit 
that we soon slip into a routine and are satis- 
fied with it even when we ought not to be. 
There is no assurance that a routine which 
satisfied at first will continue to satisfy, and 
we want always to be ready to make a change 
as soon as it is needed—sometimes, indeed, be- 
fore the need is so evident as to be disturbing. 
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Also we should practice a little gratuitous 
flexibility of living in order that we may be 
ready for emergencies. 

I am tempted to give opposing types of ad- 
vice here. The first is to urge the young 
couple not to spend too much of their time by 
themselves, not to accustom themselves to 
working and playing together uninterruptedly 
with no one to share their success and failure. 
It is easy to slip out of social and even family 
groups, only to find after a while that one is 
not especially missed or perhaps even wanted. 
Membership in any group means not only 
privilege but responsibility. Refuse one and 
you are apt to lose the other. It is customary 
to allow a young couple to choose how much 
social life they will participate in for the first 
year, but they often find it difficult to fit back 
into the groups they have temporarily de- 
serted. Some decide to participate in other 
groups but not to invite these groups to join 
theirs. When they finally extend an invita- 
tion, they find themselves not only over- 
whelmed with obligations but entirely out of 
the habits of entertaining and of sharing their 
interests with others. 

My contrary advice is not to allow fear of 
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any of these possibilities to restrain the young 
couple from working and playing with each 
other more happily than in any larger group. 
If old associations are broken temporarily or 
permanently, the pain may be in proportion 
to the pleasure; but both pain and pleasure 
are worth all they cost, and the experience may 
be sublimated, as the psychiatrists say, helping 
to carry through the new activity jointly 
started as a compensation for companionship 
lost. Any devotion, whole-hearted and un- 
swerving, which has expressed itself for years 
in companionship and mutual activity will 
live on no matter what separations must take 
place. 

The mistake young couples make in their 
desire to be everything to each other is in try- 
ing to break down barriers which it has taken 
years to erect and which should never be 
broken. Share what is finest and best in you, 
yes, but keep the controls and reserves which 
really make you what you are. It is a mistake, 
also, not to realize that one has a right to share 
only what belongs to one. Other people’s con- 
fidences, other people’s affairs, and especially 
those of family and friends, are theirs to share 
and not ours. Love, devotion and apprecia- 
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tion may be poured out bountifully and con- 
_ tinuously, for the supply is inexhaustible. 
But to attempt to give all that one was and is 
and may be, once and for all, is to run the 
danger of having not only no gifts left to give, 
but no power to acquire any more. 

These warnings apply not only to the young 
couple involved but to family and friends as 
well. Enduring friendships are usually of 
slow growth and one cannot afford to force 
or rush them. Real love is best founded on 
friendships. The young couple should see 
enough of others independently to have a 
chance to develop friendships, but not enough 
to let such friendships become so close that 
either need have reason for envy. 

We must never forget the great variation 
in people, not only in calendar age but in men- 
tal age and in emotional make-up. Some 
people can trust themselves not to get too “set 
in their ways,” but rigidity of living is not 
confined to the old, the stupid, or the unemo- 
tional—or, it may be added, to the pessimistic. 
We should also note the apparent gulf be- 
tween the results people achieve by their ef- 
forts and the pleasure they take in them. 
Some accomplish little and are greatly con- 
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tent, others accomplish some great task and 
are dissatisfied. 

The entrance of helpers into a family must 
always be determined partly by finances, but 
partly also by profitable use of time and 
energy, social conditions, and the feelings of 
the family itself. Each of these factors in 
turn affects the other. It would seem to me 
that no family able to do without helpers 
should have them until they know what can 
justly be expected of them and can provide 
for them not only adequate pay, and attrac- 
tive work and surroundings, but also definite 
schedules, adequate incentives, and real satis- 
factions. There is no position in life more 
difficult, less standardized, and less appreci- 
ated than that of the domestic helper. To 
work out a technique which integrates helpers 
not only into the household, but into the home, 
is a worth-while project and a creditable 
achievement. With some previous experience 
in handling helpers, the young couple may 
perhaps wisely introduce a helper as early 
as convenient. Here again we work through 
job analysis and personality analysis, although 
we may not call our methods by such techni- 
cal names. 
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The personnel of the group decided, we 
come to the problem of leadership. Natural 
ability as a leader means something, and this 
our study should have made clear. It would 
seem at first glance that an ideal arrangement 
for the group is to have one competent leader. 
Undoubtedly many happy marriages and 
family lives have resulted from this type of 
situation. But leadership is too precious a 
quality not to be developed, and the exercise 
of leadership is too satisfying not to be shared 
by every member of the group. If we believe 
that exercising power is a real satisfaction that 
meets a fundamental need, we must provide 
opportunity for every member of the group to 
lead. 

The family I know best started on the ad- 
vice of a relative, with the rule, “Outside the 
house the man rules, inside the house the 
woman rules.” It worked very well as a start. 
Gradually, as fitness for leadership in any 
function showed itself, it was delegated there 
when appropriate. The greatest help was 
found in changing the leader-follower rela- 
tionship to a teacher-pupil relationship. In 
all of life there is no more beautiful relation- 
ship than that of the teacher-pupil. The true 
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teacher gathers material that he may transmit 
it; he aims to develop his pupil, takes pride in 
his achievements. 

Insofar as the husband-wife relationship 
and the parent-child relaticnship become 
teacher-pupil relationships, happiness is as- 
sured. Especially where there is that readi- 
ness every true teacher feels to take the pupil 
role, and that satisfaction every pupil feels 
when he can become (though only tempo- 
rarily and perhaps inadequately) the teacher. 
This, it seems to me, is the keynote of our new 
education: that we learn and teach simul- 
taneously. 

Nothing is more vital to the success of the 
project of happy family life than finding out 
as soon as possible in what lines each mem- 
ber of the group can lead and giving him a 
chance, a time and a place. “I want to be 
queen of something,” a small girl said. Her 
desire was real and right, and one that had to 
be gratified. If every man, woman and child 
in a home, and this includes the helpers, is 
given a chance to lead, one great source of 
satisfaction will be assured. 

Here the problem of self-expression and 
self-control comes up. If life gave every in- 
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dividual opportunity for limitless self-expres- 
sion, then the family might well try to offer 
such opportunity also. But life does not. It 
is better, therefore, to set up the family so that 
individual self-expression will always be 
checked by the needs of others for self-expres- 
sion. This means teaching self-control along 
with it. In the beginning it will also mean 
control of the weaker by the stronger, that is, 
the more controlled; but as soon as possible it 
should mean the self-control of every one in- 
volved. If each member has learned as a 
child that self-expression is justified only up 
to the point where it does not hamper some 
one else, it will be easier to establish a balance 
between these two contradictory factors in the 
new family group. 

It is always easiest to progress, as we have 
said, toward a known goal. But individuals 
differ, and temperament largely determines 
how definite people want to be in their aims. 
Some always want to know exactly where they 
are going; others have a much better time if 
they can saunter along enjoying the people 
and places they pass on the way without con- 
stantly having to focus their objective. In a 
family group some one, though he should be 
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tactful enough not to emphasize the fact at in- 
opportune moments, must have a definite ob- 
jective in mind. Once in a while the two who 
start the group may be fortunate enough to 
visualize the goal in exactly the same way, 
either because of a similarity of objective and 
temperament, or because of a great and eter- 
nal devotion. But they must not expect the 
world, their relatives, or even their children, 
to see the goal as they do, or to have the same 
goal in view. They must modify their own 
vision where necessary in order that all may 
live together happily. 

Living together cannot begin after the chil- 
dren come. They must enter into a life that is 
already being lived and in which there is a 
place and a part for them. As a rule we en- 
tirely underestimate the responsibilities of the 
baby. We spend so much time studying what 
he should get that we almost forget to notice 
how much he is expected to give. To teach 
his parents to live together happily should not 
be one of his many responsibilities, or to unite 
a family whose prime responsibility is to fur- 
nish him an integrated home. The living to- 
gether peacefully and happily should start 
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with the start of the home. Every day of post- 
ponement adds difficulty to the problem. 

We have only to add a word regarding the 
rigidity of our plan. Can we expect to think 
it through at the beginning in such a way as 
to leave it practically unchanged as we go 
along? Yes, andno. Yes, so far as essentials 
are concerned; no, so far as details. We can 
decide that there are certain things we must 
have, certain things we are willing to do with- 
out. We can begin to evaluate possessions, 
pleasures, experiences to see how much they 
are worth to us and to make sure always that 
we are paying for what we get. This will 
help us to some sort of stability and bring us 
back to equilibrium when we are pulled and 
pushed this way or that. 

But the plan must be flexible enough to 
allow the home to expand as the group grows 
and contract as it becomes smaller. We must 
learn not only to change when necessary but 
to be philosophical about changing, even to 
find it interesting and enjoyable. Perhaps 
our aim should be flexibility plus resiliency, 
to adapt ourselves to changing needs yet to 
swing back to our ideals. 

We shall not go far wrong if we keep in 
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mind that our chief problem is successful in- 
tegration. When I keep my plan rigid, am I 
really integrating? When I make it flexible, 
what thenr When I express myself? When 
Icontrol myself? ‘Living with” should mean 
living together. If our plan enables us to 
live together happily and look forward to hav- 
ing children live with each other and with 
us, together, then it has passed the tests and 
is worth trying. 


Part Two: PERFORMING 


The “Do-It”—Working Practice of the 
Daily Life Together 


CHAPTER IV 


THE START 
How Shall We Set the Stride? 


THERE may be more important stages in an 
enterprise than the start, but a happy start re- 
mains long inthe memory. This is one reason 
why so much emphasis is placed on the first 
year of married life and on the earlier years 
of a child’s life. Everything one can do, 
therefore, to make the start of a family proj- 
ect efficient and happy is worth while. 

In industry we are accustomed to choose for 
a first job, to which to apply a new method, 
work that is not only important and interest- 
ing, but which we can expect to yield imme- 
diate and valuable returns, justifying our hope 
of its success. We make careful preparation, 
follow every detail, correct mistakes as soon 
as possible, emphasize successes, apply results, 
and finally celebrate a happy outcome. If we 
are teaching a worker a new type of work, we 
follow it through with him, keep up his 

5rI 
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courage, and leave him to proceed alone only 
when we are sure that he knows what is to be 
done and that he can accomplish it in the 
given time and way. 

Much may be done in a similar way in 
setting up family life by avoiding failures and 
providing for successes. Every one is eager 
to accomplish all he can, yet sometimes to 
avoid falling short of that utmost, the wiser 
method is to be content to do a little less than 
all, for it is discouraging to find that one can- 
not come anywhere near the schedule of ac- 
complishment planned. Plans, like habits, 
are good servants but poor masters. If one 
refuses to be worried by any but important 
deviations, one will find oneself making 
headway with the most ambitious plans. 

A cannier scheme than whistling to keep up 
one’s courage is to plan some assured successes, 
and having accomplished them, to see that 
they, and not the failures, are exposed to the 
public eye and comment. It is impossible to 
appear to advantage in business when one is 
not up to par, and it is wiser not to appear at 
all in any capacity unless one can make a fa- 
vorable impression. This is a secret which 
only years of experience and many bitter les- 
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sons bring to the average man or woman; the 
earlier it is learned, the better. If, in every 
home the members of the family take pains 
from the start not to appear and participate 
in group activities except at their best, many 
more successes will be assured. 

A valuable by-product of success is the con- 
fidence and enthusiasm it creates for going 
ahead. Success becomes a habit and once or 
twice experienced is constantly easier to at- 
tain. As James, the greatest of all psycholo- 
gists, teaches us, the appropriate attitude helps 
us to get the desired results, and if we try to 
look and act as if we expected success, we are 
much more apt to attain it. 

Friction is the chief cause of failure in 
family life, and by removing all possible 
sources of friction, we come that much closer 
to success. One young couple, through mak- 
ing a serio-comic pact when they were mar- 
ried that they would never become angry at 
the same time, inadvertently discovered a 
painless friction-eraser. Fortunately the hus- 
band had an especially keen sense of humor 
and though his wife was accused of having 
none, she had at least enough to enable her 
to live happily and appreciatively with a man 
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more richly endowed, so the results were ad- 
mirable. No quarrel can last long after the 
participants begin trying to decide who has 
the right of way on being angry. A whole 
technique of settling disputes can be devel- 
oped along this line. We shall consider it 
later. 

We hear much talk of the importance of the 
first year of marriage. It certainly is a test 
of adjustability, but in a really successful mar- 
riage every year is a first year for something. 
It is important to develop a technique of mak- 
ing beginnings, not neglecting to carry to 
completion beginnings already made. Doing 
things together will prove so absorbingly in- 
teresting that if either of the young people 
but takes time to realize, “this is what I have 
looked forward to all my life,” or to tuck 
away a mental footnote, “I shall look back 
to this always,” no further encouragement will 
be necessary to carry them through the most 
difficult beginnings to the success they both 
desire. 

Too much enthusiasm, while not by any 
means as dangerous as friction, may also have 
its drawbacks. The young people, full of 
plans and zest for accomplishing them, may 
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tush ahead too rapidly for either the quality 
or quantity of their living to be lasting and 
satisfying, or to have time to enjoy what they 
are doing as they go along. Time should be 
arranged from the start to allow for leisure as 
well as for work. Time is needed not only 
to do the work and enjoy the leisure but to 
savor the content that comes with both. We 
sometimes forget how to play if we keep at 
work too long or closely. Sports, music, 
games with children—it is a shame to lose 
one’s taste for and skill at these! The time 
spent at them is not only pleasant, but sends 
one back to work able to go ahead with a new 
enthusiasm. 

The new venture should not be paced so 
slowly that too little is accomplished. Aim- 
less loitering in marriage, as in walking, usu- 
ally results in loss of interest. All the methods 
and devices for covering the road we shall 
discuss later. The point to realize here is 
that it will be much easier to maintain a good 
brisk pace set at the start than to accelerate the 
pace by and by. This does not mean that 
one must have a measured stride from which 
one may never deviate without apology and 
perhaps discomfort. We have already seen 
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that an inflexible plan is not worth much. 
Part of the fun is to speed up or slow down 
now and then if only to see what happens. A 
comfortable, easy stride that carries one over 
the ground effectively has a rhythm that be- 
comes increasingly stimulating. 

When the life together has settled down to 
a certain satisfaction in this respect, it is time 
for the coming of the children. I have taken 
it for granted that the young people whose 
project we are discussing were themselves 
born into a family where they were wanted, 
have felt that it is a happy thing to be a child, 
have grown up to desire a marriage that shall 
mean not only love and companionship but a 
home and children. I have taken it for 
granted that they have selected partners with 
similar desires and have probably been drawn 
to them because they had these desires, and 
that their real motive in looking back and 
making a survey of their situation has been 
not only to secure happiness for themselves 
| but to plan for children and know just what 
| they have to offer them. 
_ Implicitly the child is the motivating force 
of the plan, the goal for which the adventure 
of the life together is undertaken. Now there 
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is danger that those who have a project to 
which they have practically dedicated them- 
selves, will want the children to further the 
project rather than the project to further the 
children. This may or may not be better than 
wanting the children simply to further one’s 
own pleasure and hold on life. It is nowhere 
near so good as recognizing that living is the 
greatest project of all, and that only insofar 
as the project can enrich life for the children 
has it rights over them. 

Children should not come until the plan- 
ning has gone so far that they will come into 
an integrated home. They surely have a right 
to be desired by all members of their family, 
first by their parents, secondly by the imme- 
diate household, thirdly by the entire family 
group. Although facts on prenatal influence 
are as yet pitifully few, and we do not know 
what the prenatal handicaps to an unwanted 
child may be, I cannot help feeling that to be 
much desired, and by every one concerned, is 
a great asset to a child. Certainly its parents 
are affected if any valued member of the 
household, the family, or even the social 
group, feels that the coming of the child is not 
desirable. 
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If a child comes before it is wanted or 
planned for, it may, as the saying goes, “bring 
its welcome with it.” But surely it will have 
responsibilities enough to assume without hav- 
ing to create its own welcome. If the prepara- 
tions are not adequate, it may suffer directly 
through lack of care or appreciation; while 
the parents may harm it indirectly by think- 
ing of it in terms of the sacrifices they have 
had to make for it. If they cannot become 
reconciled to these, or at least sufficiently 
reconciled to keep the regret from coloring 
their attitude, the child must inevitably feel 
the effects. 

Many a child has grown up to the words, 
“Just think what we have given up for you!” 
Is it strange when such children wonder if 
life is worth the price? Or strange to find 
that when they mature and marry they are 
either prejudiced against having children 
themselves or reluctant, without knowing 
why, possibly, to impose life on others? How 
interesting and enlightening it would be to 
discover what proportion of our declining 
birth rate may be attributed to influences that 
work upon unwelcome or unprepared-for 
children! 
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Too long delay in starting a family, on the 
other hand, is often worse than beginning too 
soon. As potential parents become older and 
more rigid in their plan of life, they become 
accustomed to life without children and find 
it harder to make the necessary adaptations. 
Besides, a child has a right to share the early 
stages of the adventure of family life. If it 
joins the family circle when economic and so- 
cial conditions are too well under way, when 
the planning is completed, and nothing is left 
but the performing, it loses opportunities for 
development which can never be supplied in 
any other way. 

Adequate preparation for the child does not 
mean that every possible wish of the child or 
of the parent for it should be anticipated from 
the start. The child must have the essentials 
and advantages requisite for a profitable and 
happy life. It need not have—in fact, it will 
be happier not to have—the things it can get 
along without. Just as a wife is happier to 
look back and remember that she helped get 
the luxuries and develop the home project, so 
the children are happier to feel that they 
helped and were a part of the group which 
accomplished, as well as enjoyed. 
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It is better, too, for children to enter the 
family life as sharing rather than as receiving 
members. They should not be allowed need- 
lessly to change the entire method of living 
or to feel that they are to be the center of in- 
terest and the real reason for the existence of 
the family. This is no kindness to them. All © 
their lives long they will have to learn to ad- 
just themselves to the needs of others; the 
family may not continue to make them the 
most important members of the household, 
and even if it does, the world will not follow 
its example. The child must have the neces- 
sary sleep, food, quiet and attention, but the 
less the family routine is disturbed by the pro- 
gram of the newcomer the better. 

A sensible family will take this attitude 
even during the prenatal days of the child. 
The mother will feel that her physical health, 
mental alertness, emotional liveliness and sta- 
bility are necessary both to her and to the 
child. She will not let herself become physi- 
cally inert, mentally torpid and emotionally 
uncontrolled because of her condition. The 
father will not only demand companionship 
of his wife but make normal outside social ac- 
tivity possible and pleasant. Family and 
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friends will feel that child-bearing is natural, 
creditable, desirable. A child born to such 
a normal home, where the requirements ap- 
propriate to his difference in age and per- 
sonality are normally supplied, will have to 
make fewer and less painful adjustments to 
life than the child born to the home where 
every thought and action is centered on his 
arrival. It may be beneficial for parents and 
family to “give up everything for the baby,” 
but it is most undesirable for the baby. 

Children, in other words, belong to the ge- 
nus infant, and the species individual, and 
have a right to what they demand as such, but 
no more. 

They have a right to healthy bodies and 
minds and emotions, that is, to a normal, 
decent physical, mental and emotional in- 
heritance. If this is not possible, next best is 
to make provision against any handicaps they 
may have to start with. How likely these 
handicaps are to furnish serious difficulties to 
the child and the family can only be decided 
in each case. In some places and times, fami- 
lies, clans or societies have made these de- 
cisions. To-day and with us, they are usually 
made by the individuals most directly con- 
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cerned. Though we may consider this an ad- 
vance, we must not forget that with every 
decision comes a responsibility. We must re- 
member also that the child (who in his own 
eyes, at least, will be the chief person in- 
volved) has no voice in making the decision; 
therefore it is unjust to make him bear the 
responsibility till he is able to make decisions 
of his own. 

Besides his inheritance, the child has a 
right to an education which will enable him 
to want the best things and, wanting, to attain 
them. This is easy to say and hard to pro- 
vide, hard even to think through. What type 
of home does it imply? What type of work 
and play? What type of teaching? How 
much must the child do for himself? How 
much shall we do for him? All these ques- 
tions have to be answered and the sooner the 
better. It is easier, too, to answer them con- 
cerning a hypothetical child than a real one. 

Let us say that the aim of life is to live 
richly. To live richly is to experience widely, 
deeply. To train a child to live thus is to 
fit him adequately to meet experience. It is 
the job of the home to give this training. The 
period of training should continue, then, until 
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its aim ig accomplished. If this seems a very 
general way of answering these questions, it 
will prove better than it seems. If a satisfying 
life 1s one full of experiences then it is our 
job to expose the child to experiences, not to 
shield him from them; to help him to over- 
come difficulties, not move them out of his 
way; to teach him to achieve successes, not 
hand him the results of successes we have 
achieved for him. 

Much the same line of reasoning holds true 
when we consider the children who follow the 
first-born. The second child may come when 
it is wanted and has been adequately prepared 
for. From the standpoint of the children 
themselves, probably the nearer they are to 
one another in age, the better. If we could 
be sure that twins have an equal chance for an 
adequate heritage with other children, twins 
would seem most desirable. ‘They certainly 
have an unparalleled opportunity for sharing 
experiences and for that association with con- 
temporaries which modern education stresses. 

If, however, a second child is added to the 
group before the first child is thoroughly 
integrated into the family life, either an 
economic catastrophe, a breakdown of the 
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effective family set-up, or a serious emotional 
complication may result. 

The problems and complications that de- 
velop during the first year of the first child are 
generally recognized. Insufficient considera- 
tion, however, has been given to the equally 
serious problems which arise when a second 
child is born before the first is adjusted, or 
when another baby arrives before the older 
children are well established on their own 
feet. The world is sympathetic to the difficul- 
ties of the young parents of a first baby but 
indifferent to those of the parents of several. 
The problems of older parents of a first child, 
or of parents whose children are widely sepa- 
rated in age, are practically ignored. The 
pity of it is that people in one situation so 
seldom realize the problems of people in an- 
other, their relative seriousness and difficulty. 
We are all sure that we have the most won- 
derful children in the world, but also, and 
perhaps naturally, that they present the most 
serious problems. 

Granting that the health heritage in all its 
aspects is good, a family may have as many 
children as can be “educated” in this way— 
that is, given adequate preparation for living. 
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The dangers are that there may be too many 
children, that one’s optimism may lead one 
to be too sure that the health heritage will 
hold out or that the environment can be main- 
tained adequately; that the standards of ade- 
quacy will change and the new members may 
not endorse the opinions of their elders. But 
there are equally great dangers that the num- 
ber of children will be too few; that the en- 
dowment of the parents, prevented from trans- 
mission in the natural way, will be wasted or 
dissipated; or that the give and take between 
contemporaries, indispensable in adequate 
education, will be lacking. 

The problem of bringing up a large family 
would not be rated as so difficult, by any one 
who has studied the field carefully, as that 
of bringing up an only child. None but the 
group itself can decide the proper size of that 
group. The measure of success is the happi- 
ness and satisfaction of every one involved, 
and here again one can only urge the study of 
successes. If the health heritage is good, there 
is always help along the way. What may 
seem to be too many children will prove not 
to be so as the project develops. They are 
not all babies at one time. The older help 
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bring up the younger. Relatives and friends 
who have made the mistake of having too few, 
or have had their groups depleted, will bor- 
row. All too quickly comes the day when 
the group which once may have seemed too 
large suddenly becomes too small. No one 
who has not lived through the heart-breaking 
but inevitable day when there is no baby in the 
family can ever realize what a lack that means. 
On the other hand, if the group seems too 
small, it is often possible to adopt or borrow 
a child to fill in. This, it is true, adds other 
problems, largely due to ignorance of the new 
child’s background, but that only makes the 
matter interesting. 

The solution of all these problems seems to 
me to lie in making the children from the be- 
ginning a part of the adventure of living. 
Just as we plan for them from the beginning, 
so let them be an integral part of living from 
the very moment they begin to be. Live with 
them, and not for them. Make changes in 
your way of living not primarily because it 
is best for them but because it is best for every 
one. 

The number of changes that must be made 
with the coming of the child and which in the 
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end prove to be for the good of every one is 
surprising. More outdoor life, more sun- 
shine, more quiet, less confusion and excite- 
ment. Surprising also is the discovery that 
many modifications of schedule and habits the 
parents must make to approximate those of 
the child prove of personal profit, as for ex- 
ample, more and earlier hours of sleep and a 
simpler diet. The demands of the mother’s 
work and the supply of energy available to 
meet them often make the program necessary 
for the child’s needs acceptable and welcome. 

We must not only enter into the child’s life 
when we can, but allow him to enter into ours. 
Of course, as the object of our work and in- 
terest and affection, he does enter. We must 
let him give, too, and become ourselves the 
object of his interest, affection, activity and 
work. A certain father had this in mind when 
he marked places on his closet floor with chalk 
where his slippers should go and nailed down 
a paper circle where his waste basket was to 
stand, and allowed the baby, even before she 
could walk, to feel that she could help by put- 
ting away the slippers and pushing back the 
waste basket. We can appreciate the train- 
ing and pleasure even a pup gets in carrying 
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our newspaper or handbag. How much more 
keenly then should we understand all that 
serving us can and should mean to our chil- 
dren. The parents who have allowed their 
boys and girls this opportunity and privilege 
not only know their own thrill in teaching the 
children but the children’s delight in learning 
to be of service. It means also that the chil- 
dren learn to use their activity for construc- 
tive, not destructive, ends. 

If we start living with our children from 
the very beginning of their lives, it will be- 
come a habit and a joyous habit before we 
realize it, whereas the longer we postpone the 
day of starting, the more difficult the start 
will be, and the more slowly the habit will be 
formed. Do not let the children feel that they 
have to be invited to belong. Let them be 
born belonging! 


CHAPTER V 


THE DAILY MARCH 
What Is the Routine? 


WE have been thinking (more or less) of 
the adventure of living as a long-time job. 
Now is the time to consider the short stretches. 
A day is as satisfactory a unit as we can choose. 
To live from day to day is not practical, of 
course, but as we have already sketched in 
our long-time objectives, we can now discuss 
daily routine. Not that we want to routine 
our life and have every day like every other 
day, but we can plan most easily for necessary 
variety when we have reduced the tasks that 
must be done over and over to the simplest, 
least fatiguing schedule. If we took a longer 
unit than a day to routinize, we should find 
so much to be done daily that we would return 
to the day. If we took a shorter unit, we 
should find ourselves so enmeshed in details 
that we would become discouraged. 


Now where shall we begin and end our day 
69 
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as we establish its routine? In the industries 
we consider every job as consisting of get- 
ready, do-it, and clean-up, and this method 
of thinking we may apply to our routine. A 
“day” in the home accordingly extends from 
the time to get ready for one day to the time to 
get ready for the next. For the children it 
extends from bedtime one night to bedtime 
the next. As they take off their clothes they 
put them at once in the hamper to be laun- 
dered and lay out fresh ones for the morning. 
Toys are put away, and books and luncheon 
money for school are made ready. ‘This 
simple routine when completed leaves the 
house in order for the older members of the 
family to enjoy the evening. 

Bedtime is also the most practical time for 
parents and older children to get ready for 
the twenty-four hour day. An individual can 
start his day in the morning or at any other 
time he desires, but for family living there 
are many advantages in preparing for a day 
the night before. A half hour, even ten min- 
utes, spent straightening up the house at night, 
putting away the papers, setting the furniture 
in place means an inviting house ready for 
breakfast. This enables one to enjoy the 
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night’s rest undisturbed by any preparations 
except those which must be made in the morn- 
ing, like dressing or eating breakfast, and 
these can usually be grouped in the actual 
do-it. 

An interesting experiment in making up 
the daily schedule is to see how much of the 
get-ready for the coming day can be combined 
with the clean-up of the day just ending. 
Clearing the table, washing dishes, setting 
the table makes a fine sequence. It is easy, 
when putting shoes in their trees in the closet 
to take the morning shoes out of their trees, 
and set them in place ready to put on. Clothes 
properly laid out are so much easier to get 
into; and if the person responsible checks up 
on buttons and repairs as well, she avoids a 
last-minute rush. 

First, is to find out what the complete get- 
ready includes in physical, mental and emo- 
tional preparation. Next, is to decide which 
items of the list must be attended to in the 
morning because they lie in a dependent se- 
quence: that is, each duty is connected with 
others that precede or follow and that must 
be done at a definite time. Then we must 
decide what can be done preferably in the 
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morning. Unless in emergencies, such as 
needing extra sleep after being up or out late 
the night before or having to leave the house 
early, these deferred items may be included 
in the morning get-ready. Any family that 
has not tried this system will be delightfully 
surprised to find how many tasks usually left 
to the morning’s rush, can be put out of the 
way on the preceding day. 

The advantages of being ready in the morn- 
ing are self-evident. Only one who has started 
a large family off day after day, year in and 
year out, can realize the preparations neces- 
sary. Hats, overcoats, slickers, gloves, um- 
brellas, newspapers, books, shopping-lists, 
carfare, milk-money, lunches, even topics for — 
current-events classes—these are only a few 
of the things that must be on hand if the start 
is to be made. 

Some of these items suggest the mental 
preparation that must go along with the phys- 
ical. We may give too much importance to 
supplying information and stimulating men- 
tal alertness to our family members leaving 
for school and office. We forget that unless 
the right physical preparation has been made 
also, all the last-minute knowledge or zest we 
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can give them may be insufficient to fit them 
for the mental labors of the day. Rest, with 
all that it implies of proper food, proper 
sleep, proper clothing, is prerequisite to suc- 
cess in any activity. 

Nor must we forget the need for emotional 
preparation. Depressing emotions retard; 
exhilarating emotions stimulate. No part of 
the get-ready, therefore, is more important 
than starting the family group off cheerful 
and happy. Nowhere perhaps is the effect of 
the emotions upon living more clearly shown 
than in Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s story, “The 
Home Maker.” Here the psychology of 
happy and unhappy living together—as care- 
fully delineated as in any textbook—illu- 
minates while it appeals through its live and 
intimate presentation. 

The question will naturally arise here, 
Will the pleasantness or unpleasantness of 
some phases of the routine determine whether 
they should be carried out in the evening or 
in the morning? This would depend, I think, 
on the nature of the individual doing them. 
Some people can detach themselves from dis- 
agreeable or uncompleted tasks to rest or sleep 
at night and rise, fresh and cheerful, to finish 
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the job or get ready for the next one. Others 
feel too tired at night to do anything but the 
indispensable clean-up, or may even prefer 
to transfer that and all the get-ready to the 
morning. Some, though they know that com- 
bining clean-up and get-ready is more effi- 
cient, find the get-ready distasteful. They 
want a time interval when they can enjoy what 
appeals to them as order and peace, between 
finishing up the work of one day and starting 
that of another. 

To be able to put aside unpleasant or un- 
finished jobs in an emergency or when there 
is better use for the time, such as an opportu- 
nity to get the family together for some group 
activity, is always an asset. Sometimes in- 
stead of postponing such work, the entire fam- 
ily may have to dash into it together and get 
it out of the way. Sometimes other members 
of the family may take over the task to relieve 
the one ordinarily responsible for it. 

In either case, those concerned are sure to 
derive satisfaction from performing a real 
family service in making it possible for all to 
join in the activity planned with untroubled 
minds. 

Part of the ratigue of those who feel too 
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tired at might to do any get-ready probably 
comes from having to prepare again for work 
done that very morning, which we would 
have recommended doing the evening before. 
We suggest that they go through the extra fa- 
tigue once in order to get ahead of the game, 
and try out the new routine till it has had a 
fair chance to prove its advantages. 

Far be it from any of us in this day and 
time, when we—and we of the Western races 
especially—pay too little attention to beauty 
and save too little time for its appreciation, 
to recommend anything which would really 
offend the taste of the family group or even 
of any one person in it. If a properly set 
breakfast table, children’s clothes laid out in 
the order in which they will be put on, and 
a general look about the house of being ready 
for the next job, offends any one’s sense of the 
fit and attractive, this is a matter to be given 
serious consideration. On the other hand, if 
after estimating the time and effort required 
in preparation the evening before, one finds 
the system efficient and worth employing, it 
is only wisdom to give that time and effort 
cheerfully. : 

People differ greatly, children as well as 
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older people, in the way various things affect 
them. Some are calmed by a hot bath and 
sleep better after it, others are excited. Some 
sleep better directly after a meal, others be- 
come restless. Some people demand more 
sleep than others, or more food, or more ex- 
ercise. Some sleep better after mental activ- 
ity, though this may be due more to the satis- 
faction of knowing that the work is done than 
to the work itself. Children, especially, are 
apt to lose more sleep through worrying over 
going to bed with homework uncompleted 
than they would if allowed to stay up later 
than usual to finish it. There are, of course, 
general rules for positive health which serve 
as a guide, but one has no right to disregard 
claims of individual differences until one has 
investigated them carefully. Individual and 
type differences among the members of the 
family should be given careful consideration. 

Little fact finding has been done in this 
field. Few parents, for example, know the 
amount of preparation for school work re- 
quired either in subject matter assigned or in 
amount of time supposed to be devoted to it. 
Few teachers get real information as to what 
the child studies at home and how much time 
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he spends at it. An adequate record of these 
points would be invaluable in laying out cur- 
ricula, and is a much needed contribution to 
education. 

A good motto for the family to take over 
is that of the Boy Scouts, “Be Prepared.” 
What must be prepared, who is to do it, where, 
when, and how—these details each family 
must work out for itself. I shall give one 
method in the chapter on the family coun- 
cil. 

The longer we can look ahead, the more 
profitable the get-ready can be made. This 
does not mean that we may neglect the daily 
routine. But if we can anticipate work to be 
done or needs to be met during the coming 
week or month, we can often combine the get- 
ready for several tasks to a single prepara- 
tion. At the same time that the housekeeper, 
for example, plans for buying, laundering, 
preparing, or stacking clothes in the order in 
which they will be needed, she can plan and 
secure the necessary changes of clothing to 
meet future demands. The weather forecasts, 
a calendar listing future engagements and ap- 
pointments of the different members of the 
family, and a reminder file all help here in 
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knowing what clothes will be needed by whom 
and where. One mother who had to be away 
frequently on trips found it possible by these 
means to meet the needs of her family not only 
for clothes but for weekly allowances, milk-i 
money, carfare, church and school-money. 
The system worked so successfully for her that 
she can recommend it for daily use. Even 
with a well thought-out program, unexpected 
demands for birthday presents, subscriptions 
to school papers, or various other needs, will 
keep any one from becoming routinized or 
feeling that life is monotonous. 

The homemaker must be careful not to 
turn herself into a machine or to keep educa- 
tive responsibility from any member of the 
family, but these things can easily be provided 
for. One way is to make a game of the whole 
thing. We are all too apt to count up and 
complain of the time it takes to meet unex- 
pected demands and what it does to our pro- 
gram. Complaints have a way of diminish- 
ing or changing to thanksgiving, however, 
when by this method a homemaker finds not 
only that she has anticipated and met every 
demand but that she has considerable time 
and energy to the good for some rest or ac- 
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tivity she had not counted on. If this method 
sounds like just one more way of spoiling one’s 
family, let me say here that I am not advocat- 
ing that the mother, the parents, or any other 
small group of the family do all the get-ready 
for the rest. They simply should decide what 
get-ready shall be done and by whom, and 
then see that it is done. 

This system, if properly executed, will 
eliminate a great deal of worry and rush from 
the family life, if one takes care not:to crowd 
the time saved with other tasks or activities. 
Some of us will always run for trains even 
though our preparation is 100 per cent efh- 
cient. But for those who love activity or 
the fun of matching their accomplishments 
against past records, this method has advan- 
tages. 

I recommend as a pleasing game that you 
arrange your next trip to town in this way: 
Plan ahead in great detail not only where 
you are going but what you are going to do. 
Know exactly what money you are going to 
spend, not only for purchases but for carfares, 
telephones and even, perhaps, tea and tips. 
Route yourself as carefully as a business house 
would route its salesmen or deliveries. See 
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that you have all the necessary information 
for getting to each place most directly (street, 
and even telephone numbers) and exact speci- 
fications of what you want to buy including, 
when necessary, samples. You may object 
here that the time required for such a get- 
ready would be in the end but little less than 
that spent in looking up information and mak- 
ing changes as you go along. (I am not sure 
I should agree.) You may object also that 
such forehandedness, especially if repeated 
every day, would make travel a stupid experi- 
ence. Even though I should grant both ob- 
jections, I think you will have to admit that 
such preparation not only makes an amusing 
game, but would during a rush period prove 
decidedly effective as an energy saver. 

If one can add to this a philosophic atti- 
tude when the carefully planned program 
fails to go through, and say as one man did, 
“Tf have never missed a train, but a lot of 
trains have missed me,” the experience will 
have no bad results. After all, are we sure 
that bad results do follow the efforts of those 
who plan to live and work at a swifter pace— 
using that term in the best sense? This is so 
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much a matter of race and type and tempera- 
ment that it cannot be settled offhand. 

I have tried in “The Homemaker and Her 
Job” * to go into some detail on the matter of 
schedules and interruptions and shall have 
occasion to refer to this again in our chapter 
on Testing Values. It is only necessary to 
speak here of the part that job analysis plays 
in establishing a daily routine. We must 
know how long it takes to do the various tasks 
that must be done and how they are to be done. 
This will help us to budget both our time and 
energy. It will help us also to decide which 
tasks are of such a nature that doing them can 
be reduced to a habit. Most of us hear so 
much of bad habits when we are children that 
Wwe quite naturally come to fear habits of all 
sorts. We rebel at the idea of establishing as 
many as possible in order to free ourselves for 
other interests. ‘To some people the very idea 
of doing things over and over again at the 
same time and in the same way is repugnant. 
Yet physicians tell us that good health is based 
largely on right health habits, and psy- 
chiatrists tell us that an inability to do things 


*D, Appleton and Company, 1927. 
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twice alike is a sign of mental or emotional 
disturbance. 

Few of us have any idea of the effect of 
regular sleeping, bathing, eating, on personal 
hygiene. If one goes to bed at the same time 
every night and forms the habit of going to 
sleep as soon as one’s head touches the pillow 
(even though one allows oneself the luxury 
of reading a little!) one is not apt to suffer 
from wakefulness. If one eats one’s meals 
at the same time every day and from a menu 
of about the same quantity and variety one 
will be far less apt to suffer from digestive 
disturbances than if one eats any sort of food 
at any time and any place. Children espe- 
cially find strict habits of bathing and per- 
sonal hygiene a great benefit. Even the small 
boy who came home from school chagrined 
because his schoolmates jeered at him for not 
being dirty—he had confessed, in reply to a 
question from the teacher, that he was obliged 
to bathe daily, whereas others were on a 
weekly schedule—was suffering in a good 
cause. 

Even though variety may at times threaten 
to break down the stability of good habits, 
one must inject as much of it as possible into 
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family life to prevent any chance of the rou- 
tine becoming monotonous. William James 
has a suggestion regarding habits which may 
well be taken to heart here. Never allow an 
exception to occur, he says, during the period 
in which a habit is being established. When 
the routine of a home is established, variety 
may be safely introduced. An excellent test 
of a habit is to ask if it is giving satisfaction. 
If so, it may well be allowed to continue. 
Man has been called a creature of habit. The 
efficient man certainly is. But when too many 
habits are insisted upon without change, it is 
questionable whether one may expect initia- 
tive, originality, spontaneity and that much 
talked of but little understood quality, self- 
expression. ‘To develop the habit of break- 
ing restraining habits when a great urge 
for creative work occurs, may then become the 
most desirable habit of all. The greatest cre- 
ative dynamic force I have ever known was in 
a man who had routinized the repetitive work 
of his day absolutely, but who had learned, if 
occasion arose, to go without sleep, food, exer- 
cise or any of the things to which he was 
habituated, with no discomfort to himself or 


to others. 
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We must not forget the importance of ob- 
jectives. Habits established simply as the 
easiest way of getting things done do not make 
for more effective living. Creatures of habits 
merely exist. But living is the aim of life. 
People who we say live too hard or too fast 
or too intensely are in a much better position 
than those who are living too easily or too 
slowly or not intensely enough. Doubtless 
there is a happy medium, but the degree of 
living must in turn depend on the capacity of 
each individual to live. 

What do we do with the time not devoted 
to work done by habit? This we can give to 
whatever we value most—creative, individual, 
or group work. Having eliminated all need 
for making decisions in the things we have 
reduced to habits, we are free to put more 
time, clearer thought and judgment into what- 
“ever seems most worth while. The family 
which seeks to increase its family prestige, or 
the family which seeks better methods of get- 
ting work done, gives its free time, that is, time 
released from routine work through well-de- 
veloped habits, to these objectives. To plan 
for the accomplishment of important family 
objectives calls for alert and clear thinking, 
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persistence, vigor, enthusiasm. How can these 
qualities be better developed than when body 
and mind are fresh and unworried? Freedom 
from physical and mental strain can most 
easily be attained when from habit the rou- 
tine tasks have been put out of the way. 

It may seem that we have devoted an un- 
necessarily long time to get-ready and clean- 
up when, after all, the do-it is probably 
the most interesting part of the day. But 
in industry, we have found everywhere that 
the get-ready and clean-up do take time and 
energy out of all proportion to the do-it. 
So it is not surprising that the same condi- 
tion holds true in a home. I shall try to show 
as we go on that the wise family will endeavor 
as far as possible to develop the habits of 
living together outside the home as well as 
in it. But children, at least while they are 
young, develop their habits within the home. 
Most of our discussions, consequently, must 
center there. 

In trying to work out the most satisfactory 
daily routine for each member of the house- 
hold, we must make sure that an equal amount 
of time and energy is reserved for the great- 
est adventure in family life—z.e., living to- 
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gether. Studies are now under weigh on the 
dangers of the isolated job, especially to intro- 
verts who are apt to choose it or let it be 
assigned to them because they are glad of a 
chance to be by themselves and think their 
own thoughts. 

To be sure, we must allow each individual 
a certain amount of time to himself or he will 
not lay up enough energy to expend in group 
activity or to appreciate the pleasures of 
working together. We must allow each indi- 
vidual to do certain things by himself or he 
will never develop the independence and self- 
confidence to carry the work through alone 
if necessary. The plea of the small boy that 
bathing is the lonesomest job he knows and 
that his mother is cruel when she refuses to 
let all the younger men-folks of the family 
bathe at once, may be disregarded. So may 
that of the small girl who feels that she must 
have a work-place and a play-place uninvaded 
and undisturbed by others at all times and sea- 
sons. 

Important as are individual habits of both 
the body and the mind, they must be adapted 
wherever possible to make it easier for the 
group to be together. With a little give and 
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take from the various members this is not 
difficult. By comparing their separate sched- 
ules, we may discover that certain tasks as- 
signed to individuals would offer more oppor- 
tunities for living together if done by the 
family as a group. For the accomplishment 
of work to be done in common, it is well to 
allow as much time as can be spared. 

I am thinking especially of eating to- 
gether, and wishing that the whole subject of 
menus might be considered from this stand- 
point. Breakfast must often be a hurried 
meal. In many households, though it is well 
worth inconvenience to some members of the 
family to get into the way of assembling as a 
group to start each other off cheerfully on the 
day, there is difficulty in getting the whole 
family to the table at one time. If it is a 
family rule, as it should be, that nothing un- 
pleasant shall be discussed and no personal 
criticisms made at the table, and if the prepa- 
ration is right, there is no reason why break- 
fast should not be a satisfying meal. In some 
households this family assembly may do away 
with reading of the morning paper. In 
others it results in some one reading the paper 
aloud; still others provide a morning paper 
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apiece. Details can always be worked out. 
Just why reading should have become a part 
of some meals and not others is a mystery. I 
have a suspicion that the paper is read be- 
cause no better type of entertainment is avail- 
able. 

As it is not possible in most families for all 
to lunch together, the noon meal is the best 
time to teach table manners to the small 
people or to discuss topics in which they are 
interested. In some households the family 
group comes to lunch on so varied a schedule 
that it is necessary to have something more 
nearly approximating a restaurant or cafeteria 
than a home. If this is the case, and if time 
is limited as well, one-piece dishes that can 
be easily kept hot, served simply and eaten 
quickly are indicated. And let me say here 
that get-ready, eat-it, and clean-up should be 
studied for every meal. 

The.time of preparation is the important 
point to be considered if the person who pre- 
pares the meal wants time for some other ac- 
tivity. Or, again, the time of eat-it is im- 
portant, if the person eating has only a limited 
time at his disposal. Here also the di- 
gestibility and temperature of the food, and 
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the number of courses become factors. Some- 
times the clean-up needs most attention, if the 
person responsible for it wants to save time 
here. Unfortunately these three phases are 
not so related that the family always sees the 
connection easily, but if it is made plain and 
any real codperative spirit exists, every one 
should be satisfied. 

The success of this whole system depends 
of course on the family; even if every mem- 
ber does not always want the same food, 
amusements, or work, they usually enjoy the 
opportunity of living together sufficiently to 
be willing to sacrifice a few individual de-- 
sires for the convenience or good of the whole 
group. Continued happiness and success in 
living together depend in the same way on 
each member appreciating his home enough 
to adapt himself to his family, not only 
through the routine of every day, but for the 
larger aspects of life in a group. 


CHAPTER VI 


TESTS OF ADEQUACY 
Are We Prepared? 


No matter how thoroughly prepared we 
think ourselves, tests which tell us how suc- 
cessful we have been are helpful. They are 
useful at any time. We have already said that 
both the mental and emotional condition are 
closely connected with the physical, so that 
first of all we should know how adequate we 
are from the physical standpoint. Health 
examinations are of enormous value here, both 
those which detect deficiencies and those for 
positive health which include definite direc- 
tions for improvement. All the adults in the 
family should have such tests once a year if 
their health seems good, and oftener if not. 
With children the frequency of these tests 
will depend upon the state of their health and 
the amount of interest they themselves show 
in keeping fit. 

Children usually are much interested in in- 
formation about themselves. For that matter, 
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aren't we all? The trouble with older people 
is that they are afraid examination may re- 
veal some serious condition, or expose them 
to the pleasantries which seem inevitably to 
accompany the verdicts that they are under 
height or over weight. Strength tests seem to 
be of universal interest. Children can be 
taught early that one good test of adequacy 
is a fine, healthy appearance, while another is 
to do satisfactorily all that should be done 
in the way it should be done. They should 
also be taught that neither of these nor both 
together is sufficient, and that at fixed inter- 
vals they should undergo the most thorough 
physical test available. 

Even a baby is not too young to be taught 
the right attitudes toward those who make 
the various necessary tests, so that he may 
learn to turn to them for help in an emergency 
as he would to his family or community. For, 
after all, tests help. The child who is afraid 
of the policeman and the fireman, the doctor, 
the nurse or the psychologist, not only harms 
himself but makes it practically impossible to 
get the same codperative help from these ex- 
perts that he would if he responded to them 


fearlessly. 
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Once in a while people whom we fear or 
are rude to are sufficiently experienced or 
astute to overlook our attitude, realizing that 
it is the result of some influence for which 
they are not responsible. But it is only natu- 
ral for most professionals to reflect in their 
own attitudes the manner of those who come 
to them. To teach a child not only how he 
should feel toward people whose business it is 
to help him, but how to submit himself grace- 
fully to necessary examinations and codperate 
in them where he can is so easy that there is 
really no excuse for negligence here. Only 
those who have seen the look of relief on the 
face of a doctor or nurse when a small patient 
shows intelligence, interest and a codperative 
spirit in being examined or treated realize 
what an annoyance a poorly trained child can 
be. Only those who have seen a small boy 
in a hospital recovering from an accident, 
thrilled by visits and telephone calls from 
his favorite policeman and fireman, can appre- 
ciate the heartening results of knowing that 
what might have been fear has become in- 
stead admiration and trust and friendship. 

The whole family group should come to 
feel that not to sleep well or eat well or per- 
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form any other physical function satisfac- 
torily is a sign of inadequacy and indicates 
that one needs tests to discover what is wrong. 
The condition of the skin, teeth, hair and nails 
are all indications of adequacy or the lack of 
it which even young children can learn to ob- 
serve. Babies are sensitive to a frown or a 
smile. Judicious reactions by parents or older 
members of a group can teach them at an 
- early age to be proud when they are up to 
par or above, and not only disturbed but 
ashamed when they are below. 

To point out indications of disease is a 
simple matter too. Some parents feel that 
children should know the perils of disease and 
its devastating effects. But I question the wis- 
dom, especially with a child, of dwelling on 
disturbing or unpleasant matters. We all 
know that the negative incentive is not so 
valuable as the positive. I have seen small 
children taken through medical and surgical 
hospitals and even psychiatric hospitals with 
apparently no bad effects. This was done, 
however, under most careful guidance of a 
father who could teach not only observation 
but the underlying principles and construc- 
tive practice of the institution visited. 
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No possible objection can be made to stress- 
ing the importance and the beauty of physical 
adequacy as it is shown in art and in life. The 
child who sees the athlete, the gymnast or the 
dancer will not only enjoy but want to copy 
them. We must remember also that he will 
be constantly reflecting as his own the attitude 
of his parents toward active people. The 
few moments parents spend each morning do- 
ing setting-up exercises with their children to 
the directions that come over the radio are 
worth hours of preaching. Children know 
very well that preaching seldom results, so 
far as the parents are concerned, in any prac- 
tice. 

Records are a great help in stimulating 
interest in tests of adequacy—records of 
height for all those who are still growing, 
records of posture, of weight, of strength, of 
grip. It is interesting to compare progress 
not only with one’s own record but with the 
records of other members of the family at the 
same age. One country house I know has 
records for ten years of the height of every 
member of the family marked on one of the 
doors. One of the eagerly anticipated events 
in that household is the coming of the ap- 
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pointed day when each one has his new mark 
written down and the entire group compares 
present and past and speculates upon future 
records. 7 

Weight records are also more interesting 
when those of the whole family are kept on 
one chart and the ups and downs of the graphs 
can be compared. This makes it easy, too, to 
trace any relations to changes in diet, sleep, 
exercise or other elements of the health pro- 
gram common to the group. On all charts, 
of course, reasons for what one sees should 
be included if known, and any variation from 
the usual, whether especially desirable or un- 
desirable, should be investigated. 

The equipment for the strength or grip 
test gives special pleasure to adults and chil- 
dren and is so cheap and simple that it can 
be added easily to any household. It is spe- 
cially useful because with it one can demon- 
strate the relations between emotions and the 
exertion of strength. Grip the apparatus as 
hard as one may, it is almost always possible 
to grip harder still if one is emotionally ex- 
cited. One family has amused itself for years 
in studying the results of rivalry, anger, or 
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other stimulating emotions on the physical 
powers. 

Records may not only be compared with 
those of others in the family group, but with 
those of the neighborhood school or any other 
group. Fortunately records with which one’s 
own may be correlated are increasingly avail- 
able in many places. There are standards of 
weight and height, for every one from infants 
to adults, which provide us with all the in- 
fluence exerted by a large group if we want 
to change an individual’s condition through a 
better planned health program. 

In addition to the help of all these outside 
records and standardized health tests, it is 
always possible to devise personal and indi- 
vidual tests for the family group itself. One 
family has a series of boxing matches which 
serve not only as channels of escape for bot- 
tled-up energy and desire for competition, but 
as a means of settling disputes which cannot 
be adjusted by word of mouth. These func- 
tion also as tests of relative strength and en- 
durance. Each child is given a handicap 
appropriate to his age and the results of the 
contest are judged and evaluated by an en- 
thusiastic participating family group. 
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These tests are equally convincing when 
put to practical use. When the porch light 
has to be repaired or a new globe inserted, 
agility and strength and other feats of skill 
may be clearly demonstrated in carrying lad- 
ders, balancing and efficiency. Climbing trees 
to cut off dead branches or pick fruit or at- 
tach radio wires, and countless other tasks 
which occur naturally in the life of the home, 
may thus be transformed into tests of adequacy 
and the attitude of both doer and observer im- 
proved thereby. If reading this will make a 
single fearful parent enjoy and participate in 
feats of skill and daring, rather than dis- 
courage them, it will have been well worth 
writing. Perhaps the saying that nothing ever 
happens to the person who is not afraid is 
unproved, but certainly fear does cause acci- 
dents and takes the joy from many activities. 

When we come to mental tests, we have 
something over which there is much dispute. 
Many people doubt the validity of anything 
that comes under the heading of a psychologi- 
cal test. The trouble with many of these tests 
has been that we have not been careful enough 
of when, where, and how they were given and 
who gave them. We have also demanded 
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much more from them than we had any right 
to expect. The skills in this field which can 
be adequately tested are very definite and spe- 
cific. We have no right to draw general con- 
clusions from a few individual cases or trans- 
fer what we have found in one field to what 
we only hope to find in another. 

Information tests are easy and worth while. 
Ability tests are improving each day. The 
first job of a home is to codperate with the 
schools giving such tests. This codperation 
does not exclude a critical attitude toward 
what is being done, but the criticism must be 
constructive. ‘The tests should be given by 
some one who is trained in the technique of 
giving them, and who has the ability to enlist 
the attention and interest of the child and 
make him want to codperate in taking the 
tests, be honest in his replies, and do the very 
best he can. Far too many untrained people 
are giving tests. Those who are not so 
trained in psychology as to be able to make 
the necessary adaptations to children as a 
group and as individuals, can contribute little 
and may do much harm to those whom they 
examine. 

Since parents as a rule do not know when or 
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why such tests are to be given in the schools, 
or know only of the many tests given at the 
wrong place and time with no attempt to 
record the child’s behavior or analyze the rea- 
sons for it, it is small wonder if we find them 
skeptical of their value. They can only judge 
from the comments of their children upon 
them, and too many boys and girls come home 
with no idea of the purpose of the tests. They 
think they are fun, or that by answering the 
questions as badly as possible they have got 
the best of the tester. Those who give the 
tests, on the other hand, know how seldom 
the parents, if they are informed, codperate 
by trying to understand the tests and their 
purpose. By explaining to their children and 
sending them ready and willing to do their 
part, the parents could assist the examiners 
and help achieve the purpose of the tests. 
Those who swing to the other extreme and 
regard the results of all tests as infallible are 
as mistaken as those who are entirely skeptical. 
Many tests are poor and many testers err. 
The child has the right to be retested until 
every one concerned is absolutely sure that 
he has had the best test and the fairest treat- 
ment possible. One has only to remember 
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the number of super-normal children who 
have tested out as subnormal because they 
were bored by the whole proceeding, to realize 
that there are always possibilities of error. 
Yet no one is justified because of occasional 
failures in disregarding the findings of all 
tests or in refusing to take them seriously. 
This is no place to argue the matter at length. 
A careful study of the history and present 
practice in this field should convince any fair- 
minded person that there is help here he can- 
not afford to do without. 

Fine as school tests are, and the correspond- 
ing tests which adults have in industry or busi- 
ness, home tests also have advantages. One is 
that the whole group can be tested together. 
It is not always easy for the older members 
of the family to submit to such tests, especially 
if they fear they may not shine. Properly 
balanced tests, however, should show the 
elders superior in judgment, in ability to make 
wise and quick decisions, and in other ways 
in which maturity tells. If in other tests the 
younger people excel along some lines, the 
adults should be willing to give up their claim 
to superiority. Absolute honesty between 
every member of the family group, here as 
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in everything else, is in the long run most 
satisfying. We have spoken before of the 
beauty of the teacher-pupil relationship. If 
the psychological test can establish this rela- 
tionship in either old or new ways, that will 
be not the least of its benefits. 

Besides having an adequately trained tester 
come into the home to give such tests, the 
parents even though they are not psycholo- 
gists, can get much amusement and profit by 
devising home-made tests themselves or using 
any situations which occur naturally for such 
tests. Here one can study interests and capaci- 
ties, note accuracy, the ability to follow orders 
exactly and to do things over and over 
again in the same way, and many other apti- 
tudes which the professional tests investigate. 
Though the results may not be exact enough 
to be trustworthy we must remember that the 
real aim of psychological tests is not to dis- 
cover what those examined cannot do, but to 
bring to light unsuspected or undeveloped 
abilities. “If you want to, you probably can,” 
was the motto of one parent. His boys and 
girls tried everything and succeeded at many 
‘tasks which they probably never would have 
attempted if it had not been for his belief that 
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“an appetite for the job is the biggest assur- 
ance that one can do it.” 

Psychological tests are not the only means 
of determining mental adequacy, though per- 
haps anything could be interpreted as a test of 
this sort. The home and the family group 
offer abundant means of studying the learning 
process. My most interesting experience was 
watching a small girl and boy evolve their 
own methods of bathing and dressing. The 
boy was a careful person who learned by imi- 
tation and by asking for demonstrations and 
instructions. “Show me,” he would say over 
and over again. He would always watch 
carefully when being shown, then attempt the 
thing himself, welcoming criticism and care- 
ful inspection of his results. The girl insisted 
on learning by trial and error, to the agony of 
her small brother, who danced up and down 
offering suggestions and help which she scorn- 
fully disregarded, while her mother held her 
tongue and clasped her hands determinedly 
to restrain herself from going forcibly to the 
rescue. She tested the temperature of the 
water with one toe while leaning perilously 
on the faucet, and finally landed on the rug 
after many fruitless attempts to climb unaided 
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from a wet, slippery tub. Then she chose to 
shiver, a towel wound tightly around her neck, 
while she planned how to dry herself. At 
last, having put on every small garment in 
every possible wrong way before learning the 
right one, she announced triumphantly, “Well, 
I did it all myself!” Experiments in living 
with one’s children are as interesting as those 
performed in any laboratory, study, or clinic. 

Emotional tests are not as yet sufficiently 
standardized to contribute a great deal to the 
understanding of healthy, normal children, 
though they have revealed some important 
findings in the study of emotionally unstable 
children. When all psychiatrists realize that 
the aim of their work is to keep the chiid nor- 
mal or make him so, and when parents realize 
the wisdom of not allowing the child who is 
being tested to assume too much importance 
in his own eyes or theirs, the full value of 
emotional tests may be realized. At present 
the common and best procedure is to watch 
the child under the usual conditions of life 
and note his emotional responses. The child 
usually submits gracefully or at least uncom- 
plainingly to such observation, feeling doubt- 
less that it is only one more adult idiosyncrasy 
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which he can endure without too much incon- 
venience. 

A general tendency these days is to notice 
with concern the over-emotional child. Un- 
doubtedly when his emotions result in loss of 
stability, there is danger. But before letting 
ourselves be disturbed we should investigate 
causes. Here tests of adequacy extending over 
the whole physical and mental life as well as 
the emotional life can help us. A wealth of 
emotional capacity is certainly an asset, and if 
the child is expressing his emotion satisfac- 
torily and without injury to himself or any 
one else, there is little cause for worry. Of 
course, we must be sure that these emotions 
are desirable and used constructively. 

The under-emotional child may be an 
equally serious problem, but before beginning 
to ‘view with alarm” we must be sure that the 
child is really unemotional and not hiding a 
high-strung nervous temperament beneath a 
mask of stolidity. The most sensitive man I 
ever knew was thought by all of his acquaint- 
ances and even many of his friends to have 
“the skin of a rhinoceros,” but this proved 
to be only a defense mechanism. He was too 
proud to let any one see when his feelings were 
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hurt and ashamed even to acknowledge the 
fact to himself. Many children who are la- 
beled unemotional are of this type. We must 
be especially careful, therefore, in our han- 
dling of them. The complex endowment of 
heredity, environment and modern education 
which falls to the lot of children to-day, tends 
to restrain emotional expression. Although 
this is interesting, it is not a normal condition. 
A child who does not do so naturally, should 
be taught to feel and express his feelings just 
as he is taught to think and express his 
thoughts. 

Few families, whether demonstrative or un- 
demonstrative, can escape emotional crises. 
Every home, according to its nature, must ex- 
perience and solve some of the four major 
problems that come under this category: the 
emotional person in a demonstrative family, 
the emotional person in an undemonstrative 
family, the unemotional person in a demon- 
strative family, or the unemotional person in 
an undemonstrative family. Each type pre- 
sents a special problem, and several different 
types may be living under one roof. 

Race and type play their part here. So 
does training. Nothing can cause greater joy 
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or sorrow, pride or. shame in the life of a 
family than the amount of demonstrativeness 
among its members and the satisfaction each 
feels in it. Some sort of family standards 
which give the maximum amount of satisfac- 
tion must be established and agreed to by every 
one concerned. If it is too difficult to make 
observations in your own family because you 
are too close to the trees to see the woods, 
spend an hour in any crowded station, watch 
the ways in which greetings and farewells are 
given and received, and my point will be 
made. 

It is undoubtedly unwise for all members of 
the family group to live in an atmosphere that 
is emotionally overcharged. This thought 
may have been in the background of Dr. Elton 
Mayo’s clever article, “Is Marriage Monoto- 
nousr” in Harper’s Magazine some years ago. 
Passions of any sort are difficult and uncom- 
fortable to live with. Often they prove disas- 
trous. Too little emotion, on the other hand, 
either felt or expressed, makes life absolutely 
colorless. 

When we come to the question of expressing 
or repressing emotion, we are treading on the 
ground of the psychiatrist. It is too bad that 
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freedom of expression, so admirable, perhaps, 
for one member of the family, may at the 
same time be so disastrous in its effects on an- 
other. Mother love, for example. Some sort 
of control is indicated unless the technique of 
sublimation has been well developed. The 
psychiatrists are not to blame when their care- 
fully thought-out theories and practices are so 
woefully misinterpreted and misused, whether 
intentionally or unintentionally. But these 
theories need some interpretation when a 
highly intelligent young mother leaning over 
to caress her toddling son, draws back with a 
frightened look, to say, “No, I mustn’t. I’m 
afraid he is developing a mother complex.” 
Poor little lamb! Let us hope his father has 
time for endearments and is not afraid to in- 
dulge in them. Far be it from me to ridicule 
the importance of the work of the real students 
in this field, but much of their material is 
meat for strong men and cannot be fed with 
impunity to children. 

Finally, the one great test of adequacy is 
good health, physical, mental and emotional. 
We must keep in mind that while we all aim 
at good health, it is not only the most inter- 
esting and profitable, but also the most diffi- 
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cult possession to secure. We must make 
health admirable. We must make it fashion- 
able. Any group should be proud to have it, 
ashamed to lose it. So long as we make poor 
health or any deviation from the normal, fas- 
cinating, we cannot expect to raise family liv- 
ing to its highest plane. ‘As the incentive, so 
in the long run will the result be.” If health 
means adequacy, then as indidividuals and as 
a family group, we are best prepared to live 
successfully when we have attained it. 

A notion is more or less prevalent that much 
of the finest work of the world has been done 
by people who are physically, mentally or 
emotionally abnormal or handicapped. May 
not their accomplishments have been achieved 
in spite of these handicaps? ‘The most heart- 
ening data on the correlation between health 
and fine results in all fields of activity are 
those to be found in Termen’s studies which 
reveal the fact that exceptional children are 
usually physically, mentally and emotionally 
healthy. I am convinced that more careful 
study of geniuses will show that they succeed 
because of determination to overcome handi- 
caps, not because of some strange, intangible 
essence they have derived in deviating from 
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what we have been trained to feel is healthy 
and normal. If your young genius or infant 
phenomenon, therefore, is below par in any 
way, regard this not as a sign of coming 
prowess, but as an indication that you must 
begin to build up reserves on which he may 
draw for the great demands creative work 
makes. 


CHAPTER VII 


LEARNING BY DOING 
How Can We Improve? 


WHEN we come to learning by doing we 
have reached one of the most important sub- 
jects in our entire study. We can never be 
sure that a task has been thoroughly learned 
until it has been done. The doer has then 
proved to the world and to himself that he 
can do the work, and has learned it by the 
doing. He gets thereby not only assurance 
that the time and effort spent in the learning 
have been profitably expended but also an in- 
valuable self-confidence. 

We must make sure, however, that the train- 
ing for the work has been acquired by an effi- 
cient learning process, that the doing has been 
so directed that we have both satisfactory re- 
sults and right habits of work. We shall take 
up these work habits in our next chapter. 
We mention them here because it is necessary 


to stress the living together of the parents and 
IIo 
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the children in order that the doing may be 
carried on under proper direction. 

Learning is acquired in three ways: through 
trial and error, imitation, and the establish- 
ment of logical sequences. The trial and error 
method should only be used, however, when it 
can be made profitable. The child can learn 
by trying out various methods, but care should 
be taken to prevent him making mistakes 
which may be serious, or forming wrong 
habits that may handicap him later. A false 
impression is prevalent that the learner by 
trial and error can be left to himself to experi- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the pupil profits 
when he works out this method under con- 
stant, careful observation. This means not 
that he should be interfered with in trying 
different ways of accomplishing a task, but 
that reasons for success or failure should be 
pointed out to him, so that he may add the 
benefits of the logical method of learning to 
those he acquires from the trial and error 
method. The parent may also add, if he 
thinks best and the learner is codperative, a 
demonstration of the best method. This will 
give the child training also in learning by imi- 
tation. 
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If the learning process is to be an imita- 
tive one from the start, it is much more easily 
handled when parents and children are living 
and working together as an ordinary proced- 
ure than when a special set-up and relation- 
ship has to be established in order that the 
teaching may take place. 

The same is true of the logical method of 
teaching. It is one thing to say to a small son, 
for example, “You want to know how a fur- 
nace fire is made? I'll tell you: you lay the 
fuel as you would for a campfire, but with a 
campfire you use dry leaves and twigs to start, 
and then put on the heavier wood. In a fur- 
nace you use paper or excelsior and kindling 
as a base and then put on the coal.” It is quite 
another thing to take the boy down to the fur- 
nace-room and build the fire for him, explain- 
ing as you go along the similarities and dif- 
ferences to other fire-building and the reasons. 
The second method is much the better. Trac- 
ing causes is always more interesting and 
understandable when the theory is tied up 
definitely with real life situations in which 
both parents and child are involved. 

Not only the psychology of teaching and 
learning, but industrial practice also offer 
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hints for efficiency here. In a well set up in- 
dustrial work-place we always expect to find 
an instruction card which gives complete in- 
formation including both method and time for 
what is being done. The worker also knows 
to whom he can look for instruction and ex- 
pects to get this instruction in an effective 
manner. The teacher knows not only his sub- 
ject but how to utilize all effective methods 
of teaching available. This, of course, is the 
practice in schools also. I use industry in 
illustration here because it is so insistent on 
learning by doing. ‘The teacher in industry 
tries to teach through the ear and the eye and 
any senses that help, demonstrates when feas- 
ible, presents object lessons. Often he works 
personally with the learner. Always he 
watches the pupil until he is sure that he can 
do the work exactly according to instructions. 

Helping the child to learn by doing may 
seem from all this to lay heavy demands on 
the poor parents. It implies that they know 
not only how to do many different kinds of 
work by different methods, but also the best 
ways of teaching others these things. Parents 
should be prepared—and this is a fundamen- 
tal responsibility, too seldom acknowledged— 
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to prepare their children in turn to meet ade- 
quately and naturally the demands of their 
own later life. Often we do not realize what 
demands will be made upon us until they are 
made, and there is then no time for prepara- 
tion. The demands of normal, healthy, inter- 
ested children to learn are almost limitless. 
They increase as they are met, until sooner 
or later any parent will be discouraged at not 
proving the teacher the child expects and he 
himself would like to be. 

This is a salutory situation if it teaches us 
to know our limitations and do our best to in- 
crease our capabilities. Fortunately it is not 
fatal to the child’s confidence in us or admira- 
tion for us if we confess that we have reached 
our limit and must beg time to go and do some 
more learning ourselves. But it is fatal to 
bluff, to pretend we have worked out a good 
method of presenting the subject when we are 
really entirely at sea. The child should know 
from the start that the job of teacher never 
excuses one from being a learner. Only in- 
sofar as the parent or other teacher keeps in 
touch with the sources of knowledge, can he 
expect to have worthwhile and interesting 
material to hand on. 
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What a child should learn depends largely, 
of course, on what he will need to know. We 
might define education as a preparation to 
make us increasingly adequate to meet the 
situations of life as they occur. Now we dele- 
gate to the school and other activities certain 
parts of this training for adequacy, but it is 
still our business as parents to decide what 
tasks can be delegated. This decision made, it 
remains for the home to prepare the child to 
learn these tasks in school, the church- 
school, the scout group, or wherever else we 
feel he can profitably go for instruction. 

The home also has to supply the training 
that cannot be given anywhere else. It has a 
better opportunity than the schools or other 
outside groups—though this is not always 
realized—to put the child at ease with him- 
self and others. He is born into the home, 
and if from birth he is made to feel that he 
is part of it and encouraged to grow and de- 
velop as it grows, the home should become as 
much a part of him as he is of it. The con- 
sciousness of this will give him self-confidence 
instinctively and later in life, poise. 

It is profitable, therefore, to anticipate and 
set up in the home as many life situations as 
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possible, not so much in order to see the child 
through them as to live through them with 
him. Some one has said that education teaches 
one to be at home in the world. The child’s 
problem would be simplified if, one by one, 
aspects of life in the world were brought into 
the home until he learned to recognize them 
and meet them confidently. When in later 
life he encounters similar situations alone, 
even if they are not welcome experiences, he 
will at least meet them as old acquaintances, 
and know how to handle them and himself. 

Whatever the experiences, introduced vol- 
untarily or through force of circumstances, 
into the home, the child should not be placed 
in the position of onlooker—although this is 
better than that he should be kept in complete 
ignorance of them. As often and as early as 
possible, he should become an active partici- 
pant in every home problem in order to 
derive creative experience from it. If the 
family loses its money, let him share in the 
necessary retrenchments, though not, of 
course, in the bitter worry. If death comes, 
let him share the sorrow, but its solemnity and 
beauty also. In bringing its peace to him, you 
may bring peace and comfort to yourself too. 
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When we know so well that results follow 
causes and that certain laws hold true in hu- 
man relations, is it fair to keep this knowl- 
edge from the child? We may “spare him” 
and set up for him a little world governed by 
special rules which we as the god in the ma- 
chine control, so that everything for the time 
being ends happily. But by doing so we only 
postpone the day when he must face life’s 
situations in a world governed by laws and 
rules which will then seem even more unjust 
and oppressive than they actually are. Noth- 
ing better generates self-confidence than being 
effective. While the child in a home con- 
sciously governed by laws which hold good 
everywhere may have a little harder time 
learning to be effective, he has a much better 
chance to be so when he later steps out into 
the world than if he had to learn a new tech- 
nique of handling situations when faced with 
the difficulties of a more complex life. 

The desire to be effective should be funda- 
mental with the child. It may lead him to 
show off during the period when he is prac- 
ticing, but this should be taken for what it 
really is. He should only gradually be led 
to feel that the most satisfying effectiveness, 
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as well as the most acceptable, is quiet and 
undramatic. His energy and urge for self- 
expression can be transferred into some sort 
of leisure. To want to be admired is natural 
and to want to compete with others for the 
right to take the lead. The child should be 
encouraged to make the most of his assets in 
flexibility of body and mind, in ability to 
learn rapidly and easily, in quickness of mo- 
tion or in anything else in which he excels. 
Success is a potent stimulant. A child who is 
family champion in making his heels touch 
his head, turning somersaults, or repeating 
nursery rhymes at home is less apt to lose con- 
fidence in himself when he finds that he is low 
in boxing or spelling at school. 

He should, of course, learn that ability to 
lead implies also the ability to follow, that 
he can hardly expect the family to line up 
behind him unless he knows what it feels like 
to line up behind some one else. He must 
know also that only the genius can expect to 
control others before he has learned to con- 
trol himself, and that in most cases the genius 
acknowledges the control of some power, be 
it deity, luck or a great cause to which he him- 
self is willing to submit. He must learn also 
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the obligations of rank, and that by becoming 
a leader he practically pledges himself to a 
course of action worth being followed. 

As a part of his effectiveness in the world, 
we want the child to learn to make his own 
decisions wisely and quickly, and having 
made them, to be satisfied with the results. 
We may start with letting him decide on the 
color, design and cut of his clothes. This is a 
personal problem that is sure to interest him 
and on which he will have opinions at a very 
early age. I have known youngsters to point 
out in a very decided manner which dress they 
wanted to wear before they were old enough 
to ask for the dress or discuss the matter. 
With some types of children and in some in- 
stances, we can help by indicating which 
colors are becoming, which designs are serv- 
iceable, which fabrics wear well. 

The earlier the value of appropriateness 
as a standard for clothing is learned the 
greater the benefit both to parents and child. 
Some children greatly resent guidance in mak- 
ing a decision like this. Then the best course 
may be to allow them to decide for themselves, 
while making clear what one’s own choice 
would have been and why. But if the fluffy 
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pink dress the small daughter chooses does not 
prove all she had hoped, the mother will dis- 
play a very short-sighted kindness if to spare 
the child discomfort she yields to the tempta- 
tion of providing her with another. If the 
dress, though unsuitable, delights the little 
girl or satisfies her love of color, why not let 
her have it? Beauty and desirability are two 
very different conceptions to children and 
adults. For the little girl who dotes on fluffy 
pinks or robust plaids there are long, long 
years ahead when the world with its stand- 
ardized tastes will condemn her to blacks and 
grays and navy blues. Remembering this, I 
hope I should be careful if the most red- 
headed of all my children were to choose an 
unbecoming dress not to spoil her pleasure 
in it. 

The parent must determine how far ahead 
the child should be trained to look in making 
his own decisions. One farsighted mother, 
when buying dresses for her small daughter, 
was accustomed to say, “This will wear so 
well and hand down so nicely,” until she was 
roused to realize disadvantages of too much 
foresight when the long-suffering daughter 
burst out indignantly, “I hate to hear that 
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and I don’t want to think about it! I like to 
think of this dress as new and mine.” But 
so far as it helps the child to learn how to 
plan, he must look ahead. He can start early 
to plan his own program and to see how it 
affects the other members of the family group. 
I have found the clock-face diagram which 
the Bureau of Home Economics in the De- 
partment of Agriculture uses to help house- 
wives record and study their use of time, a 
great help to the child. If the other members 
of the household are also making their plans 
for the day while he is making his, he nat- 
urally will want to arrange his time so that 
he can take part in any activities with them. 
Further consideration will be given this prob- 
lem in the discussion of family councils. 

We want the child to learn to be respon- 
sible and to teach him this we give him re- 
sponsibilities; we should be sure, however, 
that they are interesting to him and not 
greater than he can meet. If he realizes that 
possession—the owning of anything—involves 
responsibility, and that he will probably get 
things as he shows he can be really respon- 
sible for them, he will be more ready to as- 
sume responsibility. "The ability to accept 
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responsibility effectively and easily will in 
turn develop reliability. Unreliable children 
are often children who either have never been 
given responsibilities, or have been saved from 
the consequences of shirking their responsi- 
bilities by loving but misguided parents. 

Another sort of effectiveness which the 
child may well acquire in the home comes 
with learning the etiquette of as many of life’s 
situations as we may set up. Etiquette is too 
often considered of slight importance. But 
good breeding is, after all, largely the result 
either of being “to the manner born” or of 
such rigid education that good manners be- 
come ingrained. Nothing puts one more at 
ease than to know one is saying and doing the 
right and expected thing. Few qualities pro- 
duce greater confidence or are of greater help 
in establishing a desirable situation. The old 
saying may be right, that “Politeness is to do 
and say the kindest thing in the kindest way,” 
but it takes considerable experience, acquired 
or handed down, to know just what the kindest 
act or word is and to be able to supply it. 

A certain father insisted that his children 
be given from their earliest days a chance to 
take part in all home situations—to be host 
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and hostess, to pass the sugar at tea parties, 
or do anything else which could be done with- 
out embarrassment to themselves or the guests. 
To serve the family and guests at table, to be 
accustomed to introducing their own small 
friends to the family group as scrupulously 
as the parents would introduce theirs; to lis- 
ten and take part in the conversation if one 
has grasped the trend of the subject and has 
something to contribute; to ask questions in- 
telligently, and especially to show the per- 
son questioned the courtesy of listening at- 
tentively to the reply; to make a joke, to see 
a joke, to be appreciative of some one else’s 
attempt to make a joke even if he does not 
succeed in being funny—these are courtesies 
which all children can learn. 

They can learn, too, if the family is really 
living the situations together, that the spirit 
in which an act is done may count more than 
the act itself; that while it is rude to make 
personal comments, honest admiration openly 
yet tactfully expressed, is not bad manners; 
that a question with an impertinent motive is 
a breach of good manners, but a real desire 
for information is seldom out of order; that 
hospitality does not consist either of neglect- 
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ing one’s guest or of trying to be with him so 
constantly that he has not a moment to call his 
own, but implies rather the desire to keep 
annoyances from him and give him every sat- 
isfaction one has to offer. 

Entertaining friends is excellent practice 
in learning to put one’s self in another’s place. 
Through it a child learns what it means to be 
a good host and a good guest. He may conse- 
quently achieve that rare distinction of being 
an always-wanted guest. ‘This implies, of 
course, learning to be amiable, to give and 
take, to accept leadership if it is offered, or 
to follow the leader if this is the nature of the 
game—in other words, to be adaptable. 

Even in the home a child may learn to be a 
good traveler. How to read time tables and 
plan a trip; what is appropriate for journeys 
of various kinds; how to pack a bag and what 
to put in it, how to pack a lunch or order a 
meal; how one disposes of baggage and cloth- 
ing in a car or train or boat—these things may 
all be learned while playing an apparently 
jolly game of “Traveling at Home.” This 
adds a new interest to the usual routine and 
may in time be supplemented by actual trips 
when the children can put into practice the 
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training and information secured at home. 
Traveling with children then becomes a sim- 
pler, less embarrassing experience, and often 
an interesting one. Any one who has watched 
inexperienced travelers making countless mis- 
takes, suffering inconveniences and the critical 
glances and smiles of onlookers, will realize 
what this means. I have a vivid picture, even 
yet, of a young companion who developed her 
traveling manners by trial and error, and espe- 
cially of the appearance of her berth when 
she was ready for the night and the condition 
of her costume when she appeared at break- 
fast next morning. 

Every parent is ambitious for his children 
to express themselves adequately in public. 
But some do not appreciate how much pre- 
liminary preparation must first be done in the 
home before this ambition can be realized. 
We must teach children to speak at home. 
We must eliminate all baby talk. Baby talk 
means nothing at all to a child, though it 
seems to furnish great satisfaction to some 
adults. It is cruel to teach him a vocabulary 
he will never use as an adult. Baby talk also 
exposes him to embarrassment and ridicule at 
school, where he perhaps realizes for the first 
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time that he is not pronouncing words cor- 
rectly or as other people do. The child 
should be taught to pronounce words properly 
and with the best available accent, to speak 
distinctly and grammatically. This may, of 
course, result in his being laughed at as old 
fashioned, pedantic or “highbrow.” And in- 
evitably he will go through a period of 
slovenly enunciation, idioms, colloquialisms 
and slang, and possibly profanity, but to lapse 
from established standards with the pos- 
sibility of returning to them is one thing; 
never to have had these standards at all, is 
quite another. 

It is astonishing how early a child will ap- 
preciate that what he has been taught to re- 
gard as standards of speech are assets and not 
liabilities. While his natural urge to con- 
form and not be thought odd may lead him 
to do what other children do, if he can be 
taught that he was different in the first place 
because he knew more and not less than the 
rest, he is more apt to return to the proper 
form. Slang is colorful and expressive and 
sometimes individual, but it is only to be ap- 
preciated if it is recognized as slang and used 
because it expresses a thought more vividly, 
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not because it is the easiest way to express it. 
Profanity becomes much less attractive when 
one understands that it usually indicates a 
poor vocabulary, and that with constant 
repetition it loses all meaning and emphasis. 

Even a little child can be interested in the 
history and meaning of words, and learn to 
feel pleasure in a careful choice of words and 
to appreciate the beauty of careful enuncia- 
tion. In speech as in anything else, nothing is 
as impressive as example. This reminds me 
of a small boy whose school principal was ac- 
customed to holding the attention of a class 
by lowering his voice and speaking slowly and 
carefully, and who, when disciplined by an 
older brother who spoke more and more 
loudly and angrily as he proceeded, inter- 
rupted to say, “If you’d speak quietly as Mr. 
Blank does, I’d be able to listen to you, per- 
haps.” 

If a child grows up among people who have 
soft, well-modulated, musical voices and 
courtesy enough to listen to each other during 
argument, he will not develop the habit of 
talking louder and louder to get attention, or 
of not waiting to hear others finish what they 
have to say. I have found that nothing im- 
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presses young children so much as to listen 
to them as carefully as one expects to be lis- 
tened to oneself, and to avoid interrupting 
them except with apologies. Sometimes it is 
necessary to point out that a person may talk 
on forever without saying much, and that it 
is not polite to expound at length without al- 
lowing for some reaction from the party of 
the second part. This can be done at some 
time when the child is not trying to put over 
an idea, or by calling his attention to some 
specially successful technique of conversation. 
To say, “Did you notice how Miss Blank 
stopped to get our opinions? How cleverly 
she made her point in a few words,” or “I 
noticed how well and how quickly you made 
your point,” is more effective than to point 
out unsuccessful attempts by guests or family, 
and avoids developing a spirit of criticism or 
a self-deprecating attitude. 

Children can be taught not only to converse 
but also to make little speeches. The schools 
do something in this line, but the home can 
serve admirably as a place for rehearsal. The 
opportunity of learning at school to discuss 
and debate, to preside and organize and 
handle rules of order is not enough, but this 
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point we shall develop more fully in consider- 
ing the family council. 

To express oneself as easily in writing as in 
speech becomes more difficult the later one 
attempts to master the ability. It is not neces- 
sary for a child to wait until he enters school, 
however, to make a beginning. While he is 
too young to write or even print for himself, 
he can dictate letters to a parent or an older 
brother or sister. If he learns to do this early 
enough, he need never build up a distinction 
between writing and speaking, a distinction 
hard to break down if he has years of ex- 
perience in the one before he begins to learn 
the other. 

All of us know people who are more them- 
selves when they write letters, and others who 
are more themselves in conversation. If we 
can help the child to express himself equally 
well when he talks and writes, we shall have 
done a great deal in making him adequate to 
meet many life situations. One handicap to 
self-expression is self-consciousness; it is a 
great asset to feel at ease whether speaking 
or writing. 

Voice and pen alike are means of extending 
personality. The more readily they can be 
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used, the more effective their user will be. 
With this in mind, one father set up an office 
and laboratory in his home and taught his 
children not only the etiquette of the business 
world, but the use of its various devices— 
typewriter, dictaphone, telephone, multi- 
graphing machine. He took them with him 
into offices and plants. He reviewed for them 
his own experience. He put them mentally 
into every experience they might have to face 
in life and mapped out a training for 
adequately meeting each case. In this way 
they learned by doing, and he lived through 
the experiences with them. As a result they 
became potential members, not only of homes 
but of offices, of industrial groups, of organi- 
zations, technical and social. 

In the home, likewise, children may be 
taught to think of themselves as members of 
the community, of the state, of the nation, and 
of international concerns, either by reflecting 
the spirit of the adults, or by actual participa- 
tion in interests and service. To make a tiny 
contribution to the community chest, to at- 
tempt to speak or write, however crudely, on 
responsibilities to state or country, to acquire 
even a limited realization of what real inter- 
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nationalism is—all these are of inestimable 
value in developing effective thought or action 
later on. Best of all, boys and girls thus learn 
to know themselves as people who not only 
feel and think about issues or conditions, but 
can also do something about expressing their 
convictions. 

Parents may not think through in detail 
such a program as has been here suggested, 
and certainly the children will not be con- 
scious of the training thus made possible. But 
children who learn by doing will be the result 
of some such method, unconsciously if not con- 
sciously thought through, implicitly if not ex- 
plicitly applied. 

In discussing these matters a friend once 
asked me what could be done for parents who 
have not planned their family life as outlined 
in this discussion. Would it be possible for 
them to stop where they were, and apply some 
of the methods profitably in carrying through 
the rest of their life project? It seems to me 
the answer is: if the present results are satis- 
factory and bid fair to continue so, leave well 
enough alone. You have probably worked 
out a plan suitable to your group; why worry 
over differing with any prescribed method? 
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Much better enjoy what you have and plan 
for the future. If, on the other hand, the re- 
sults are not satisfying, by all means check up 
your methods with any practice which has 
proved satisfactory elsewhere, carrying on 
with all the guides at your disposal. In other 
words, apply the principle of learning by do- 
ing, 


CHAPTER VIII 


TRAINING FOR WORK 
What Is Effective Activity? 


WE have spoken of the importance of be- 
lieving in work, of finding it worth while and 
interesting. Such belief is an enormous help 
in training for any special kind of work. The 
man who thinks work undesirable and only 
does his own quickly and well in order to get 
it out of the way and have time for something 
else, naturally has not the enthusiasm and 
patience necessary to develop a good work 
method. For, always in the back of his mind 
is the thought, “I wish I didn’t have to do 
this,” or “I don’t really want to do it,” or some 
other reluctance that prevents free expression 
of creative activity. The moment we call 
work creative activity, we make it worth while 
in the minds of almost every one. 

An old saying goes something like this, 
“There is work that is work and work that is 


play, there is play that is work and play that 
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is play, and only in one of these does real satis- 
faction lie.” J presume it is the creative ac- 
tivity in “the work that is play” which makes 
it worth while. If the child is taught to feel 
that it is this creative activity that counts, 
whether it is directed carefully, as in work, 
or less rigidly, as in play, he will get the right 
attitude toward work. 

If he can also be impressed with the eco- 
nomic importance of those who produce 
rather than consume only, can learn early that 
the producers are the creators of the world 
and that he, too, can become a creator as soon 
as he learns to produce, he will not only have 
the right attitude but the desire for work. 
“Fla-ha, Iam not a parasite!” said a small five- 
year-old as she finished dusting a room. 
Though this may sound like a highly anti- 
capitalistic conception of values, no capitalist 
could have viewed his possessions more 
proudly than she did her handiwork. 

Once the desire for work is developed in 
the child, the next step is to show him the 
value of different kinds of endeavor. The 
child mind may not of its own accord discern 
the difference between raking leaves from the 
driveway and studying arithmetic in order to 
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become an engineer. Work may be work and 
whatever appears to be producing something 
may be equally admirable, whether it results 
in a tidy entrance or Brooklyn Bridge. A 
simple and concrete method of demonstrating 
economic values to the child is to keep ac- 
curate records of the work done by the mem- 
bers of the household. Charts comparing the 
output and earnings of each will teach more 
than any amount of explanation. 

We shall try to show later that this practice 
in no wise cuts down a child’s appreciation of 
intangible values or makes him less anxious to 
volunteer for unpaid and even unrecorded 
service. It is only necessary to stress here the 
real pleasure that comes from knowing the 
economic value of work. According to 
popular belief, true genius has little apprecia- 
tion of such values, and does not care whether 
work has a money value and yields a money 
return or not. I can hardly believe this. I 
do believe that the man of genius is so wrapped 
up in his creative activity that he is not con- 
cerned for financial returns, temporarily at 
least. But surely he must regard money or 
other rewards as marks of appreciation, not 
the less valuable because they purchase tan- 
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gible comforts. I know men of genius who 
are no more naive in disregarding money re- 
turns while they are at work than while they 
are enjoying them, and who even, on occasion, 
boast about their earnings. 

Having established the value of work, the 
next job is to train for it. We must show first 
that work consists of making decisions and 
making motions, in other words, of planning 
and doing. We must see that ample time is 
allowed for making decisions. And we must 
emphasize the fact that one reason it is so im- 
portant to make the right motions is to save 
time to make more careful decisions. De- 
cisions which will slow down production when 
the work is actually being done had better be 
made beforehand. Even so, many less im- 
portant decisions as to details always remain 
to be worked out during work or rest periods 
or unavoidable delays. 

Children learn to work best on real live 
projects. ‘This accounts for one reason why 
the children of pioneers were so admirably 
trained. ‘There was no need to invent jobs to 
keep them busy or to think up chores to make 
them believe the work they did was actually 
needed. It is very hard to-day, especially in 
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the apartment-house life which is all some 
families ever have, to find live projects. 

One father I knew chose the family home 
with this very difficulty in mind. He knew 
that he must spend most of his working time in 
a very large city and that for him it would be 
most convenient to live in the city itself. But 
after the family expanded beyond the first 
three little girls, he knew he could find no 
way of setting up family life there which 
would give the children enough to do at home 
to train them for work. He accordingly made 
a survey of all the suburban towns to find the 
one where he could spend most of his time 
because commuting was good, and where, at 
the same time, the children could develop 
work habits. An old house, a challenge in 
itself, was selected. It still showed plainly 
that it had been a beautiful and even luxurious 
home, but when the original owners had left, 
it had been rented by one family after another. 
Now it needed a family to own it again and 
lavish on it the love and care that only owner- 
ship can give. 

All this meant countless real work projects. 
Much more had to be done to keep up the 
place than any corps of servants the family 
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budget afforded could accomplish. Its large 
grounds furnished many trees and lawns and 
rose bushes to cut and trim, and countless other 
tasks for grown people and youngsters. In- 
deed, if the children had not adopted the 
house on sight and voted to make the upkeep 
of the place a group project, the family could 
not have swung the undertaking successfully 
at all. The project was discussed in the family 
council and the work laid out. Such emer- 
gency jobs as were not provided for by the 
routine were handled exactly as such jobs are 
handled in the outside world. For example, 
when the stump of a big tree was to be re- 
moved, the father called for bids which must 
be filled out in due form and presented. 
These were opened on the dates fixed and all 
found too high, and a new set of bids was 
called for. Finally the contract was awarded, 
and the young Tom Sawyer who got the job, 
though he had underestimated the amount of 
work involved, managed to get through on 
time to every one’s satisfaction. 

The summer home was in some ways an 
even more interesting project. It was one of 
those quaint shacks which still preserve an old 
atmosphere. To rescue, repair and reinstate 
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every old piece of furniture on the place and 
never to buy anything that one could make be- 
came a matter of pride with the children. As 
a result both homes became not only training 
places for developing work habits but prized 
possessions of the group. A poet has said he 
was a part of all that he had seen. It is equally 
true that man is a part of all that he has done, 
and it a part of him. <A very young child, 
especially if his efforts are appreciated, will 
form ties with the places where he has ac- 
complished something worth while that will 
always remain sources of satisfaction. Surely 
the ancestral home held those who belonged 
to it not only because their ancestors had lived 
there and worked in and for it but because 
they had themselves continued to carry on its 
work. 

The father who had thought these work 
projects through also planned always to have 
an efficient work place. Again and again I 
have heard him say to some child who had 
started to sort stamps, polish silver or do his 
homework, “Here, that is no place to work.” 
He would then rearrange work and worker 
till the light was right, the clutter removed, 
and the room or desk or table established as a 
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work place that not only made the work easier 
but gave the small person the attitude of good 
work. The child was made to feel, too, that 
a well arranged work place was not prescribed 
for him alone. He was allowed to criticize 
the work place of the older members of the 
family and any suggestions he could make for 
betterment were rewarded. The mother, who 
had the temerity to claim now and then that 
she was most comfortable when writing with 
the block of paper in her lap, standing to 
iron, or sewing while facing the light, soon 
became the center of attention and criticism 
of a group of small people whose delight it 
was to teach her to be efficient. ‘That is not 
motion study!” would be the rallying cry of 
the clan, and she would find herself with her 
work place rearranged efficiently. What mat- 
ter in such a cause if her work was delayed, 
the poetic thought escaped, the iron cooled, 
or the idea that had inspired the new trim- 
ming completely forgotten? 

Every work place which the father himself 
used in the home was as carefully set up as 
those in the offices and industrial plants where 
he spent much of his time. The desk in his 
home office was cross sectioned, with every 
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piece of equipment in the right place and a 
plan of the set-up in the top left hand drawer. 
Wire “In” and “Out” baskets for the mail 
were plainly labeled so that the small mes- 
senger could see without coming beyond the 
doorway whether there was anything for him 
to take to the post box. Duplicate boxes of 
supplies in the upper left hand drawer had a 
card between them which could be put in the 
“Out” basket when the full box was shifted 
to the top of the empty and notification was 
needed that supplies were low. The calendar 
with each expired date crossed out, the re- 
minder file of a size and kind to meet the home 
situation, impressed upon the child, every 
time he was allowed in the office to help, that 
Daddy practiced what he preached. 

No child, of course, was supposed to go in 
during working hours unless he did help, but 
many a small boy or girl wandered in between 
times and never came out without an alluring 
drawing in colored pencil on yellow paper of 
some atrocious face with a long tongue which 
wagged in a fascinating manner. For, after 
all, the right kind of a work place can so easily 
become a play place, and a father who works 
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with his children gets to know exactly what 
kind of play they like best. 

Right tools, also, were insisted on. Right 
tools meant tools that would do what they were 
supposed to do. There was great indignation 
over presents of knives made of such poor 
material that they would not cut. Each child 
at an alarmingly early age had a fine knife 
which he was taught to keep sharp. Dad re- 
membered how he had once as a small young- 
ster found fifty cents, traded forty of it for a 
knife, and spent the other ten for court plaster. 
So there was court plaster at hand and its use 
explained. Not half so much stress, however, 
was laid on the remedy as on the need for a 
whetstone and oil and for keeping the blade 
in condition for service. Dad thought a dull 
knife, or a cut from one, a sign of inefficiency. 
A cut from a sharp knife was simply an indi- 
cation of lack of skill and that could probably 
be remedied. 

Tools of the wrong size or shape, or tools 
which for any reason would not do their work 
properly, were taboo. They had to be small 
enough to be appropriate to their user without 
making too great demands on him. But they 
must not be toys or imitations which would 
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lead to habits that would afterwards have to 
be unlearned. Above everything, old tools 
which had passed their usefulness were not to 
be handed down to the children if they would 
affect their motion habits. Wear on the 
handle of the hammer that would teach one 
where to place his fingers, or wear on a trowel 
that would help one lay mortar more easily, 
were permitted, and the child who could get 
a tool with marks of wear which would really 
suggest right habits of use was considered 
lucky. But no old tool which was not still so 
good that its owner hesitated to give it up even 
for a new duplicate was allowed. 

As the right work place and the right tools 
were provided, it was not difficult to demand 
right motions from the start. ‘These were 
demonstrated and the child taught to under- 
stand how beautiful they were—graceful, 
easy, not fatiguing, resulting always in de- 
sirable quantity and quality of output. Often 
attention was called first to the result of the 
motions, and then the child was taught how 
that result had been obtained. When you 
have enjoyed one of grandmother’s cakes, it is 
very interesting to study the motions by which 
she gets the even texture you find so delicious. 
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When you have admired Daddy’s wood-carv- 
ing, you are not bored when he shows you just 
what motions he makes with his knife to get 
the imprisoned balls, the long chain made 
from the broom handle, or the little pliers you 
admire so much. The secret of good work 
lies in first making the right motions and then, 
when their path and speed are well estab- 
lished, in making these motions at the exact 
speed necessary. This accomplished, the re- 
sults will take care of themselves both in 
quantity and in quality. 

Each child was given a working demonstra- 
tion of this method in the case of typewriting. 
He was taken into the office and taught the 
keyboard from a diagram on cardboard. A 
color was assigned to each finger, each key was 
colored according to the finger to strike it, and 
the small finger was colored also, much to the 
joy of its possessor. The right motions and 
their speed were carefully taught, also, until 
the small person could see for himself that if 
he used these motions exactly as taught and 
developed the speed and rhythm which mean 
evenness of touch, his typewriting would be 
satisfactory in quantity, accuracy and ap- 
pearance. 
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It is perhaps particularly easy to establish 
work habits in a place like the home office 
which resembles an office the child would see 
in the business world. Here he feels he is 
working as he would in a real office, and 
this helps him to increase his ability and also 
to appreciate his progress. Good habits are 
also easily developed in such work as typing 
which the child recognizes as work. 

If he is really to have effective work habits, 
he must learn to carry them over into the 
routine tasks of every day home life. He 
must get up the first time he is called and not 
waste any one’s time calling him repeatedly, 
or form the bad habit of having to be fol- 
lowed up. He must dress quickly and not 
dawdle or try to read a book while fumbling 
with his garments, or stop the whole process 
for a pillow fight. He must take his bath 
quickly and efficiently. He must get along 
without constant reminders, and learn to keep 
a schedule and be responsible for keeping that 
schedule. Far be it from any parent to be 
hard-hearted in this respect. Holidays seem 
to be made for lapses from week-day sched- 
ules, and after all, there are not many books so 
fascinating that the day one first reads them is 
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a red letter day far from the usual routine. 
And lapses from schedules are really only fun 
if there are schedules from which to lapse. 
Not only must habits be established accord- 
ing to the classic rules of James which still 
hold, but the child can get most pleasure and 
benefit from them when he knows the rules 
and helps to apply them to himself. “Begin 
with some significant occasion.”’ He need not 
be very old to understand that, if, for example, 
he is going to establish the habit of using a 
new word, he may enjoy making the initial 
attempt at the dinner table to the admiration 
or scorn of the various members of the family 
according to their age and taste. “Repeat the 
habit as often as possible.” This he will 
understand, too, and though the repetition will 
sometimes drive the family to distraction, it 
is the surest way to results. ‘Never allow an 
exception to occur,” is a rule which a group 
of children are apt to enforce, especially if 
the new habit supplants an undesirable one, 
which is always intruding as the exception 
and which they are quick to recognize. 
Finally, “Give the new habit a little gratui- 
tous exercise every day” may turn the training 
into a game for the child. Learning to tell 
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time is an ability which every child loves to 
possess. If the habit of telling time quickly 
and accurately is established under all condi- 
fions as James would direct, the child will 
enjoy so thoroughly the process of developing 
other abilities as well, that he will look for- 
ward eagerly to the period of forming work 
habits and achieving the effectiveness he gets 
from them. 

Teaching work habits is simplified if the 
parent first thinks through the difficulties to 
be overcome. He knows then how and when 
to help the child over the hard places always 
encountered in any new task, and he can also 
tell whether the learning process is going for- 
ward successfully or not. We know that in 
every chart of a learning process, there are 
plateaus which show as flat places in the other- 
wise ascending line. We know that there 
are well established reasons for these: The 
learner may have lost interest in the subject; 
he may not know exactly what he is supposed 
to do; he may be tired; or he apparently may 
make no advance though he is really co- 
ordinating his knowledge and will suddenly 
increase the efficiency of his work with sur- 
prising speed. So we should watch the child, 
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understand each apparent delay in getting re- 
sults, encourage him when he feels he is not 
succeeding, and rejoice with him when he 
does. In this way he gets pleasure in the work 
and in learning to do the work, both equally 
important to progress. 

Manual dexterity should be encouraged so 
far as possible in every child. The normal 
child comes into the world so wonderfully 
flexible and can develop such marvelous dex- 
terity, that it is his right to be trained to make 
the most of what he has. Too often children 
go through the period when they most enjoy 
learning to manipulate things with little en- 
couragement or training. Sometimes they are 
allowed to proceed to a fairly high state of de- 
velopment and then let all these powers 
atrophy from disuse. To be finger-wise is a 
great asset. To be able to use all parts of one’s 
body effectively, to transfer activities from one 
part to another, is another invaluable accom- 
plishment. There is a heated debate going on 
as to whether it is better to be ambi-dexterous 
or to develop each hand to do its own special 
work. One school of thinkers believes that 
transfer would result in mental confusion, but 
the results of years of work with crippled sol- 
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diers and the handicapped in industry prove 
there is no such danger. 

It is an asset, too, to use all the senses not 
only because one gets pleasure in their use 
but because it is then possible to relieve over- 
worked senses of part of their burden. Eye 
fatigue, for example, is more prevalent and 
more dangerous and wearing than any other 
kind of fatigue. We use the eyes for so many 
purposes which could be handed over to the 
ears or perhaps the sense of touch or taste or 
smell. Children have especially keen senses 
and enjoy recognizing the queer sound that 
means trouble in automobile or washing ma- 
chine, the queer smell, the queer taste, the 
queer feel in anything anywhere that means 
something needs attention. Even the kines- 
thetic sensation may be trained and the child 
come to feel by the muscle-strain whether con- 
ditions are right or wrong. 

We are responsible not only for setting up 
right life situations for our children but for 
preventing the set-up of wrong ones. A cer- 
tain big family was brought up without any 
gates at the top of the many stairs because the 
father felt that the crawling baby finding such 
a gate would form the idea that stairs had 
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gates, and if the gate were once left open, 
would naturally fall down. So the gate was 
left off, and the father taught each of the many 
babies to crawl to the stairs, turn around, and 
back carefully down until he was old enough 
to walk down in the usual manner. In the 
same way napkins should never be tucked into 
the neck of a youngster’s dress or suit, no mat- 
ter how small he is, for that is accepted as bad 
manners as he gets older. Bibs he may have 
for they are associated with babyhood, but 
when he graduates to a table napkin, he should 
use it as properly trained adults use theirs. 
Work places for children should be suited 
to their particular use, and not simply re- 
semble work places for adults. In other 
words, we must help children to face every 
situation in an orderly manner. Their tools 
will be not only of steel and other metals, but 
reference books and codes and figures or any- 
thing else which becomes the means of getting 
results, If children develop habits of using 
these tools correctly, we have much more as- 
surance not only that they will get the results, 
but that they will have the sort of interest in 
their use which will lead to good results. 
Again, as we have often found, it is part of 
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the job analysis to know the where and the 
how—the work place, and the tools and 
methods. Both must be standardized if we 
are to find the one best way. Then personality 
analysis will tell us what variations we must 
make to meet the needs of the individual child. 
I have found no one more rigid in their re- 
quirements for effective work places, tools and 
methods than artistic and eccentric people. 
They have their own responses to environ- 
ment and queer notions about times in which 
to work. At least, they seem queer to one to 
whom the artistic temperament is denied. 
Children showing tendencies toward the ar- 
tistic or eccentric require as careful study and 
help in learning to develop the most effective 
work habits as those we consider normal. 

Far be it from me to wish to make all peo- 
ple alike or to cut down those exquisite differ- 
ences which make even a new baby an in- 
dividual from the day he is born. It is when 
we attempt to develop work methods as a 
science, that we realize most fully that work 
may also be an art. 


CHAPTER IX 


TRAINING FOR LEISURE 
What Is Effective Rest? 


THE phrase, “training for leisure,” may 
seem unattractive and even absurd to those who 
believe that leisure should be spent in undi- 
rected, spontaneous activity. Two aspects of 
the subject, however, must be discussed here. 
Without careful planning and training, in the 
first place, it is difficult to secure sufficient time 
for leisure in a busy life, and in the second 
place, there is little chance that the leisure 
will be used adequately. ‘To plan for leisure 
carefully and systematically does not neces- 
sarily imply that the leisure will be used in this 
systematic way. Once secured, it may be spent 
as one chooses. But just as one achieves time 
for work and the most profitable use of that 
time, one may achieve time for leisure and the 
most profitable use of it. 

The nature of the work and the nature of the 
person doing it, as well as the whole plan of 
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upon the time to be allowed for leisure and the 
sort of use to be made of this time. When work 
and leisure occupations are unrelated, more 
time must be allotted to the work than would 
be the case if leisure occupations in some way 
furthered the work. Even minute likenesses 
between one’s work and one’s leisure occupa- 
tions may be of importance. Take motions, 
for example. If one’s work requires constant 
use of the typewriter while one’s greatest 
pleasure is in playing the piano, one will find 
that playing furthers the suppleness and ac- 
curacy of the fingers in typing. Information 
useful in one field may be useful in the other. 
The very fact that one is learning and training 
in any field, however, keeps the mind flexible 
and postpones the dreaded day when one “‘stops 
learning’ and must submit to being classed 
with those who are old, not in calendar years, 
but in mental growth. 

The whole problem of fatigue, too, is closely 
related to the relationship between work and 
leisure, and we can never expect to solve it 
until we get more exact definitions of fatigue 
and more adequate measures of it. If we knew 
exactly how much fatigue and what types of 
fatigue our work gave us, we would know how 
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to prescribe for our leisure. The fact that 
we have not as yet the necessary technique, 
however, should not be a discouragement but 
a challenge. Life would be stupid if all its 
problems were solved. 

The worker may determine the sum of one 
day’s profitable activity by the amount of vigor 
and ability he has for the next day’s work. 
He will then want to learn what forms of re- 
laxation help him to recuperate best and most 
quickly from fatigue, enabling him in turn 
to accomplish most during his working hours. 
I do not advocate this adjustment of work and 
recreation for every one. For the majority it 
is practicable only in so far as it enables them 
to discover the amount of time and energy they 
can devote to their work. But for those whose 
work is more absorbing than anything leisure 
can offer, and who begrudge every moment 
away from their study, laboratory or office, it 
is an invaluable means of keeping fit through 
long work periods. ‘Those who prefer leisure 
to work, on the other hand, might well experi- 
ment to determine how much leisure they can 
take and still have time for the irreducible 
minimum of work. Such a study might reveal 
better work methods. (‘A good executive is 
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always lazy,” itissaid). At any rate, the mini- 
mum of time and energy necessary for the 
Satisfactory accomplishment of the work 
would be ascertained. 

On paper the suggestion of such an investi- 
gation may seem fantastic. But in practice it 
might clear up much confusion by discovering 
the actual relations between work and leisure. 
If by work we mean continued directed effort 
toward a definite goal, it must be admitted that 
many people put more effort into their play 
than into their work. They are usually the 
people who play at their work. Then there 
are those who take every activity seriously and 
those who take but a few seriously; those who 
are interested in everything and those who are 
interested in nothing; and others ranging 
through every degree between these extremes. 
The classification of types, as in every other 
line, is endless. But why discuss these groups 
theoretically when we have our family groups, 
which comprise representatives of all these 
classes, to work with? The family I know 
best found in working out a practical pro- 
cedure for living and working together, that 
the major problem to be solved was this re- 
lation between work and recreation. Though 
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individual differences were important, the na- 
ture of the work was the major consideration 
in determining the nature of the relaxation. 

Part of one’s leisure should certainly be 
given to rest, and rest not only sufficient to 
balance the effort expended in work, but prop- 
erly distributed, and of such a nature that it 
furnishes an appropriate recovery from work. 
The man or woman who spends all day at a 
desk will not get the appropriate rest by taking 
a nap indoors. 

For a normal person, sleep is the most effec- 
tive form of rest. It should be taken in loose 
clothing, on a flat couch or bed in a cool, quiet, 
darkened room, with freedom, if possible, 
from even such a slight worry as having to 
wake oneself. The habit of taking short 
snatches of sleep is not always easily formed, 
but even overworked, highly strung people 
who started with resistance against such sleep, 
have learned to form this excellent habit. The 
child is very much helped by having the 
proper place to sleep, the proper time, the 
proper mental and emotional background, and 
especially by the removal of all hindrances or 
distractions. Even at three years of age a 
child is not too young to say, when it is time 
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for a nap or to go to bed at night, “I am ready 
to go to sleep.” The benefits of sleep are in- 
comparably greater to such a child than to 
one who has to be carried off forcibly, or 
begged to do some one a favor by going to bed. 
Why a child should be permitted to be a 
plague to every one in the home as well as to 
itself, through some mistaken idea of giving 
it its own way, it is difficult to understand. 

Schedules and routine for sleep, the usual 
hour, the usual place, all help, but one should 
not build up the idea that one can only sleep 
under such circumstances. Adaptability is one 
of the chief assets in efficiency, and one should 
be able to get a type of relaxation which is 
much better than nothing, even in very inade- 
quate surroundings. Half the difficulty in 
falling asleep is due to building up resistances, 
but surely one should not let the benefits of a 
rested body and mind be overcome by a re- 
sistance. If one realizes that relaxation—and 
here I mean physical relaxation—is next best 
to sleep, one begins to find many places and 
times to relax. Often this relaxation becomes 
sleep, unless an indignant family, which does 
not approve of sleeping in public, interferes. 
Adults who have never been trained to relax 
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sometimes find it difficult to let go and have 
to submit to a long period of education. Un- 
less we allow them to forget how, children 
relax naturally. If the play element is intro- 
duced, sleep can easily be made a habit that 
will endure, if encouraged, into adult life. 
Just as innumerable devices, like deep 
breathing or counting sheep jump over a fence, 
have been invented to lure the sleepless to 
slumber, others have been developed to rouse 
the sleepy to return to activity. Many people 
object to naps and rest periods because they 
are uncomfortable or inefficient for a long 
time afterwards. This is largely the result 
of habit and can be overcome by careful plan- 
ning. If one goes to sleep knowing that some 
responsible person will waken one at a desig- 
nated time; if before going to sleep, one leaves 
one’s work completed or at a point where it 
can be taken up easily, there is no reason for 
wasting time. To go back to a pleasant ac- 
tivity is, of course, not difficult at all. As an 
all round adjuster after an afternoon nap I 
recommend tea, which is at the same time a 
food, a stimulant and a social activity. 
Relaxation offers an excellent illustration of 
the relation between physical and nervous 
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fatigue. If one is tense emotionally, one finds 
it difficult to relax physically. One must 
stabilize the emotional situation before ex- 
pecting to get physical relaxation. Any one 
who has observed the difference between the 
rest of a child that has cried itself to sleep and 
one that has dropped off happily, does not 
need to be told this. 

This matter of providing proper rest con- 
ditions for the family is one of the most im- 
portant in home management. When should 
unpleasant topics be discussed and unpleasant 
situations be adjusted? Surely, never before 
rest or sleep periods. Surely, never before or 
during meals, or directly after, when the di- 
gestive process can be seriously interfered 
with. Surely, never when the child or adult is 
starting off to work, be it school or business. 
One should select the felicitous moment when 
the difficulty may be adjusted without injury 
to the work or rest that is to follow. What this 
fortunate moment is, I have never discovered. 
One hates to make children more unhappy 
when they are unhappy or to diminish their 
joy when they are glad. I have been helped 
a great deal by the attitude of the children 
themselves, who seem to find it easier to dis- 
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cuss such situations impersonally and then 
make the personal application themselves. “If 
a little girl did so and so,” or “If a little boy 
did not do so and so” seem much easier cases 
to think through fairly and unemotionally 
than “I did, therefore I must expect.” It is 
also most important to make the child con- 
scious of certain underlying stabilities—his 
parents’ love for him, their belief in his fun- 
damental desire to do right, the relation be- 
tween his present actions and the long series 
of experiences and opportunities that make up 
life. If difficulties are adjusted during what 
seems, at least, to be the most propitious time 
and under these conditions, the emotional ef- 
fects should wear off before bed or nap time 
comes, and sleep be undisturbed. 

Recreation is essentially re-creation. Most 
people require not only rest, but play. I pre- 
fer the term free play, for the word free 
stresses the difference between directed, even 
if enjoyable, recreation, and recreation that is 
the spontaneous expression of a desire to throw 
off restraints, even of one’s own imposing. 
Sometimes free play may be a departure not 
so much from the usual order of recreation as . 
from the usual leadership or set-up. Watch- 
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ing the children play with their father, I have 
been often amused to hear one of them say, 
“Now, Dad, I'll be the father, and you be the 
little boy.” They would then set up as nearly 
as possible the every-day routine with nothing 
changed but the réles of the actors. Dad must 
have been a very adaptable and successful ac- 
tor in every role they assigned him, for they 
often appeared at the office door to say, 
“Mother, mayn’t Daddy come out to play 
now?”’, evidently sure that nothing prevented 
him but my feeling that he should stay and 
work. 

I could never see that they resented in the 
least having method in their play, though un- 
less invited, we always let them work out the 
methods for themselves. Putting the method 
in may have been to them a part of the play 
itself. When books, music, art, travel, or any- 
thing else that seemed to smack of education 
was introduced during their work periods, 
they were considered first as benefits and sec- 
ond as pleasure; but when introduced during 
their leisure periods, they became pleasures 
first and benefits second. The fact that these 
same interests are equally available and valu- 
able for either leisure or work is one thing 
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which makes me feel that we may be inclined 
to draw too sharply the line between what is 
work and what is recreation. 

During the leisure period it is well to stress 
the beautiful in everything one sees. The 
efficient machine may be beautiful also, but 
leisure moments are the time to note the ex- 
quisite cadence of a poem, the picture-writing 
of prose, the countless beautiful spots passed 
in traveling. The camera people performed 
an unwitting service when they put up their 
signs, ‘“‘Picture ahead, Kodak as you go,” for 
they taught many who had been intent on road 
maps, speedometers and schedules both to no- 
tice beauty and to stop to enjoy it. I am espe- 
cially anxious to prove that what might be 
called an engineering method of planning 
one’s life and systematizing its procedure does 
not cut out esthetic values but gives more time 
to enjoy beauty and a better training to ap- 
preciate it. 

The engineer does insist on the value of time. 
To him no phrase is more disgusting than 
“passing the time.” He insists time is too 
valuable to waste, but is well spent on any 
use, work or leisure that can prove its value. 
The poet says, “What is this world, if full of 
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care, we have no time to stand and stare?” 
The engineer is perfectly willing to grant that 
standing and staring is valuable and to reserve 
time for it. He wants to be sure first, however, 
that the starer will derive real satisfaction 
while he stands. 

I have said before that it is necessary for the 
home to provide the children with as many 
contacts as possible with life situations and 
personal experiences. The home must also 
make possible the true enjoyment of leisure. 
The child should learn to love to read, but 
he cannot be taught by the direct methods 
used in teaching arithmetic. Love of books 
must be induced, and this will be done best by 
having a supply of interesting books around 
the house. He can be taught, however, to read 
rapidly enough to hold his attention; how to 
look up quickly and easily words and refer- 
ences he does not understand, so as not to break 
the continuity of his interest; how to remem- 
ber what he reads and tell about it in an in- 
teresting fashion. In time he will learn how to 
select books that will meet his varying needs 
or organize his reading into a project from 
which he will feel he has gained results; how 
to skim a book which is only worth skimming; 
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how to keep in touch with modern develop- 
ments and passing fashions through well 
chosen reviews and judicious library and book- 
store shopping; how to read carefully when 
this is necessary, and build for himself a little 
collection of books which will be as accessible 
and dependable as friends. 

To enjoy leisure the child must be interested 
wherever he goes, but to learn this he must 
also learn to find interest in whatever is going 
on. One father used to bring to Sunday din- 
ner a collection of all sorts of odds and ends 
of materials he had picked up in the industrial 
plants he had visited during the week. The 
family group would trace these down to the 
household articles which were ultimately made 
from them, thus building up interests in the 
house and office equipment they used every 
day. When they traveled, every minute was 
spent finding the reasons, history or methods 
underlying what they saw—rocks, plants, ani- 
mals, construction work or whatever it might 
be. Everything was either the “work of na- 
ture” or the “work of man,” and both were 
equally interesting. 

These same interests were fostered by mak- 
ing all sorts of collections at home. The 
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father himself had a collection of knot-holes 
which was unique of its kind and served as a 
model. The knot-holes had no intrinsic value, 
but provided entertainment and interest. Col- 
lecting them had led him into many unusual 
places, given him valuable contacts and a con- 
tinued interest in his surroundings. The chil- 
dren had the usual collections of stamps, post 
marks, arrowheads, and dolls from foreign 
countries, and a few simple rules for caring 
for them. Each collection had to be ade- 
quately housed and arranged and kept in or- 
der. The owner had to be ready to exhibit 
it when called upon and was expected to wel- 
come cooperation. In several cases where two 
or three people owned the same collection, a 
division of responsibility was arranged and 
direct participation not only in the ownership 
but in the collecting and up-keep. Without 
too rigid a schedule, it was planned that each 
collection should be used to arouse the interest 
of every member of the family group. The 
result was that on all travels and visits to mu- 
seums or even to homes of friends, time was 
all too short for seeing and commenting on ob- 
jects related to some one of the collections. 

It is always interesting to take stock of the 
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ways in which one spends one’s leisure time, 
to see how many of one’s pursuits are actually 
assets in social life. The ability to read aloud, 
to tell a story, or take part even in such a 
simple amusement as a charade, not only are 
advantages in the home group but may develop 
into abilities of use in larger social groups. 
Aptitudes revealed in home games and activi- 
ties may grow or be supplemented by parental 
assistance into real accomplishments. Obvious 
talent in music, art, literature, especially in an 
extrovert child, is not apt to remain concealed 
long. 

The tendency these days is to feel that unless 
one is really gifted in some direction, one had 
better leave accomplishments to the profes- 
sionally trained person. But even small ac- 
complishments are a valuable preparation for 
the efficient use of leisure time and may give 
great pleasure to others and to oneself. They 
add greatly also to one’s powers of apprecia- 
tion. To get the most out of a Beethoven 
Sonata, one must have tried long and strenu- 
ously to play it oneself; many of us never get 
from the finest rendering to which we listen 
the same thrill we experience from our own 
inadequate interpretation. Our own difficul- 
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ties and our own small satisfactions in re- 
creating the thought of the master develop our 
appreciation of his genius. 

Some of this same satisfaction may be gained 
in acquiring even a moderate amount of skill 
in games and sports. We are just beginning 
to appreciate how pleasantly many things may 
be taught by games—observation, accuracy, 
sportsmanship, manual and mental dexterity, 
emotional control. Add to these the satisfac- 
tions that spring from competition, the skill 
acquired, the general training in adequacy, 
and the tennis court, golf course, or swimming 
pool acquires the status of a laboratory. 

Bridge and the card games which depend 
more on skill than on chance—though games 
of chance give an opportunity of teaching the 
laws of statistical regularity—contribute train- 
ing in alertness and clear thinking. Even soli- 
taire, which is usually regarded as a time- 
killer, may have more than a superficial value. 
Cross word puzzles at least enlarge the vo- 
cabulary and teach ingenuity, and even a book 
like the popular “Ask Me Another,” with its 
accumulation of information, though hetero- 
geneous and poorly arranged, may open up 
many new fields of interest. ‘Too often the late 
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afternoon or evening hours devoted to leisure 
see the family scattering in separate directions. 
Games and sports of all kinds thus not only 
develop abilities and character, but furnish 
additional ways in which the family object of 
living together may be carried over into these 
leisure hours. 

Even gymnastics are being used to train 
youngsters to feel at home in the world and 
adequate to meet unexpected and even danger- 
ous situations. To climb up or slide down a 
rope, to walk a height without dizziness, to 
cross a narrow plank over water, to swim, to 
administer first-aid on land and in the water, 
are all becoming routine skills in many schools 
and camps. The home may well parallel these 
set-ups. Home contests should be carried 
through as carefully as any others. Rivalry 
that would split the group into small factions 
should be avoided. One home verged upon a 
debatable situation when in choosing teams, 
one side represented the mother’s family, the 
other, the father’s. We have found that in 
running athletic contests in the industries, too, 
we had to take care not to stir up racial, re- 
ligious, political or class prejudices. Nor 
should we forget in setting up such activities 
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in the home, success should have immediate as 
well as remote rewards. It is encouraging to 
the young swimmer to be promised that when 
he learns to swim a hundred strokes he can go 
out in a sail boat, and when he can tip the boat 
over and right it again, he can go out of the 
bay into the ocean. Add to this the hope of 
immediate reward in lollipops or trips to the 
movies with the family, and progress for him 
and peace of mind for the parent is assured. 
We must remember that it is much more 
difficult to arouse interest in either work or 
leisure activity than to control it. A certain 
mother was sent for one day by the teacher of 
one of her boys. She hastened down with the 
sinking of the heart we all experience in such 
situations, ro be told that the boy had broken 
school rules several consecutive days by keep- 
ing on with his geography when the class had 
been told to take out spellers. The teacher did 
not seem to realize that a youngster who had 
developed a taste for any school subject strong 
enough to keep him absorbed in it, in spite of 
habitual commands, was far from hopeless. 
The mother went home, having made peace, 
feeling that a new vista had been opened before 
her in grouping interests for that lively boy. 
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If, as we think the project through, we find 
more and more likenesses between our work 
activities and our leisure activities instead of 
the differences we had expected, there is noth- 
ing to regret. Our aim is to balance up the 
twenty-four hour day and put into it a proper 
portion of activity and rest, and so long as we 
do this, we need not fear that our work time 
and our leisure time will be confused. If only 
our leisure is in some way constructive, we can 
manage the rest. We may have to recast our 
plans, draw up our schedule all over again, re- 
group our material, and redistribute our ac- 
tivities. But we will be establishing interests 
and values at least, and that is well worth 
while. 


CHAPTER X 


TESTING VALUES 
Are We Getting Ahead? 


THE testing of values has recently become 
a matter of vital interest. For this the intro- 
duction of scientific management into indus- 
try may be responsible, as it brought with it 
all the measurements and standards by which 
we test. Certain objects and situations are, of 
course, much easier to measure than others. 
Families have resisted the application of sys- 
tematic measurements to their home routine 
and methods through the fear, possibly, that 
they might destroy the intangible elements of 
the home atmosphere which are supposed to 
outweigh in value the more tangible and easily 
measurable factors. ‘They have as a rule, 
therefore, not realized that the relative values 
of their possessions and methods could be 
measured, those who have known of the prac- 
tice in industry rather resenting the idea that 
such values could be ascertained in the home. 

Finding out the actual worth of our meth- 
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ods and assets, both in themselves and in 
their relation to each other, is such an interest- 
ing study that it would be a shame to omit it 
from the family project of living together. 
The only way to learn this is to try experi- 
ments. We may start by evaluating posses- 
sions which are common to all of us. Time, to 
begin with. Time is a potential asset of every 
one of us. Through those from whom we 
come we have had all past time, and through 
those who are to follow us we shall have all 
future time. To us, however, time comes only 
in minutes, one instant after another. Even the 
little child will be interested in this idea, and 
will realize that to live only a minute at a time 
is comforting when we have difficult experi- 
ences to endure, but trying when we have 
pleasures to enjoy. 

Our own family group took great enjoy- 
ment in the discussion of various aspects of 
time. The children learned to tell time at an 
early age and to be interested in the various 
devices by which it has been told since the 
beginning of history. Children, even in their 
own limited reading, will find all sorts of 
references to this subject which they can con- 
tribute to the family fund of knowledge, and 
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can easily collect illustrations which they 
can then supplement by a visit to the museum. 
It helps greatly in realizing the importance 
of time to find out for how many years and 
in how many ways men have been trying to 
keep accurate records. Children can also 
learn to count almost as accurately as a time 
piece. Our group checked up with the metro- 
nome the regular clocks and micro-motion or 
speed clocks which were used in the laboratory 
to make records of work. They were also 
much pleased to recite, “One big fat pay, two 
big fat pay,” as the young engineers did in or- 
der to keep the time intervals regular and set 
up a favorable psychological situation when 
they made motion studies. As their father’s 
work dealt largely with recording time and 
motions, they had admirable opportunity for 
practice. 

They might have offered some resistance if 
they had been set first of all to timing their 
own activity, especially if they could have 
known they were supposed to be rather slower 
than was desirable. But they found it fun to 
time a worker or each other, and it was not 
long before they were more or less consciously 
timing themselves. It thus proved easiest to 
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let them apply time records and checks to 
their own work of their own accord. 

The children also learned how long the 
same amount of time can seem in some condi- 
tions and how short in others; how much de- 
pends on whether one is merely passive or 
actively interested, indifferent to or impatient 
of delay. This they did by sitting perfectly 
quiet for one, two or three minutes, checking 
up what seemed to them a long time of waiting 
with what the records showed to be a short 
one; or by having it called to their attention 
when they had kept others waiting a long time 
which they thought was a short time. “It 
makes a lot of difference who waits, doesn’t 
it?” said a small boy finally, and there was dis- 
tinct progress in his schedule from that time 
on. 

Children should also be impressed with the 
fact that time is important to every one. They 
can realize what the time of professional peo- 
ple is worth when they see the bill of a doctor, 
dentist or teacher, and are shown the actual 
amount in dollars and cents their own careless 
delays have cost the family. They may won- 
der what the professional person’s own delays 
cost parent and child, but older people too 
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have wondered about this! By going through 
factories they can be shown the value of a 
worker’s time to him. They can be made to 
realize that an employment department which 
keeps applicants waiting is not only wasting 
their time but showing a lack of appreciation 
of the cost of waste which should turn worth- 
while applicants away. ‘They can see how 
delay in getting materials, or faulty tools, or 
machines out of repair cut down the worker’s 
working time and deprive him of opportuni- 
ties that are rightly his. They may even see 
that poor lighting, lack of chairs, wrong shoes, 
or dozens of other conditions, cause fatigue 
which cuts down efficiency in working time. 

After such experiences, they will more 
readily observe conditions and methods in their 
own home. They may realize then the count- 
less ways in which they cut down the efficient 
working time of their father, say, who is recog- 
nized as the bread-winner, or of a helper who 
is on a regular schedule and salary. 

With a little more difficulty, perhaps, they 
will be brought to see how they needlessly 
waste the time of the mother or grandmother 
or other home-keeping women of the family 
group. If they do not see this readily they 
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are not to blame, for not since the world began 
has women’s work in the home been con- 
sidered in terms of money value. The day 
will inevitably come when women will realize 
that their own time has value, and they may 
then demand that they be allowed to make 
better use of it or have a certain amount of it 
for themselves. 

In the home I know best the father was 
not willing to let his children grow up 
with a disregard of the value of work, by 
whomever done, and in this way gave them 
a sense of the value of time. When show- 
ing them the value of a worker’s time, he 
was always impressing them with the fact, 
which they probably took more or less on 
faith at first, that every minute of their own 
time had value, too. He made them feel that 
they contributed a certain amount of energy, 
but that the quota was assigned in work to be 
done, not in time to be spent. If they saved 
time, it was theirs; and a certain amount was 
theirs in any case. They were not to be inter- 
rupted in the activities with which they filled 
their own time, unless necessary, and then al- 
ways with an apology and a request that they 
help out in an emergency. It is one thing to 
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be called away from play, perhaps needlessly 
and without apology, and another to know 
that you will never be called without cause, 
and then only with the recognition that you 
are making a contribution, not doing a job. I 
have never found children who did not re- 
spond to this difference and who when their 
own rights were recognized, did not come to 
appreciate other people’s. 

It is more difficult to give a child an idea of 
the value of space. He can be made to realize 
that if he uses time for one thing he is almost 
certain, immediately or ultimately, to lack 
time for something else. But space, though 
it has more tangible measurements seems to 
have less evident values. One may begin his 
training by letting him make a little project 
of his own room and plan in his own way how 
best to utilize and economize on its space. 
One may pack his oblong blocks in a box and 
show him how his different methods of ar- 
ranging them consume or save space. One 
may take him into a factory where packing is 
done and let him see how space is economized 
and what a difference order, regularity and a 
plan can make. He can learn relative values 
in space by trying to calculate how far an ocean 
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liner would extend down his own street, how 
many of his favorite magazines it would take 
to make a pile as high as the tallest building 
he knows, how many railroad ties it would take 
to reach across the continent. The examples 
must be very simple and concrete and illus- 
trated with objects he meets in his own life 
or, though he may appear to marvel at the 
figures, he will not grasp their significance. 
To give his children an idea of what a mil- 
lion is, one father put a millimeter sheet up on 
the wall of his little summer cottage. The 
sheet is marked off in 1,000,000 millimeters, 
which a child can see all at one time and count 
if he has patience. To give him some idea of 
relative values also, the age of every member 
of the family may be marked on this chart. 
Beside this square meter of millimeter paper 
the father hung a large chart illustrating 
the metric system. This showed figures 
representing relative volumes, with  illus- 
trations that even a little child could 
understand. The father spent rainy days 
in vacation time drawing pictures of the 
solar system, with the sun in the center 
and the planets at the right distances from . 
it. Even the very small people could in 
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this way get some conception of space and of 
the relation of the little space in which they 
lived to the vast stretches of space astronomy 
deals in. Perhaps explanations and figures 
about time and space given by the resident 
astronomer in the little island observatory 
nearby and the visiting astronomers whose 
names decorated the chimney, went over their 
heads, but their father’s vivid illustrations of 
sun spots that flamed in red and yellow were 
easy to grasp. 

The children were also taken into the 
laboratory and shown that though in real 
life two objects cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time, they can do so on a 
photographic record. They experimented 
with double exposures, ghost pictures, com- 
posite pictures and all the other trick photo- 
graphic effects that make space interesting. 
Finally when they came to experiment with 
the cyclegraph, which makes records of mo- 
tions by attaching a little electric light bulb 
to the hand of the worker and then pho- 
tographing the light line it describes, they 
could talk intelligently about “time, relative 
time, space, relative space, and path of mo- 
tions.” It is not necessary for a family which 
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does not happen to have the making of time 
and motion studies as its industrial project to 
go so far into the technique of these things, 
but this special family found that every-day 
tasks were made much more interesting and 
worth while when they could be thought of 
in terms of accurate measurement and values. 

The value of good health is one value 
which, as we have already seen, a child cannot 
learn too early. The idea of enjoying good 
health should be presented positively, stressing 
the opportunities and advantages available to 
those who are always at their best. Though 
one may point out to a child that if he has a 
cold he cannot take trips or join in family ac- 
tivities, or if his digestion is upset he cannot 
have his favorite butterscotch pudding, it is 
better not to lay too much emphasis upon the 
importance of medicines, confinement to bed, 
and other unpleasant features of illness. 
Neither should illness be made attractive to 
him. When he sees presents and attentions 
given to a sick child, he should understand 
that the child is not being admired and re- 
warded but pitied and helped through an un- 
fortunate situation. Safety-first campaigns 
have at last made precaution fashionable not 
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only on the street corner but in the home. 
Now our task is to make good health fashion- 
able there, too. It is wise to avoid speaking 
too directly in terms of health, as there are 
certain ages and types which consider the sub- 
ject uninteresting and unrefined. To be good 
looking and to have a good time, however, 
is the aim of every one. The longest way round 
may here be the shortest way home, and health 
talk rephrased to accent the attractiveness and 
desirability of normal, balanced mental devel- 
opment and nervous stability will indirectly 
advance the children’s interest in good health. 

Our sense of the value of good health will 
help us to make the best of handicaps and take 
every advantage of individual distinguishing 
characteristics. There are advantages in be- 
ing short or tall, in being swift motioned or 
slow motioned, in being quick tempered or 
slow to anger. There are distinct advantages 
in being super-normal in some line if one does 
not allow one’s self to remain undeveloped in 
others. Here again we learn relative values. 

A sense of the value of property, though 
fourth in our list, is not the least which a child 
should acquire early. While he is too young 
to understand differences in value, he should 
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be impressed with the idea that everything 
from the newspaper to grand pianos is 
valuable. Otherwise we may injure more 
than his sense of values. To let him 
destroy worthless papers one day and pun- 
ish him the next because he gets the 
same little rending paws on important let- 
ters will confuse him. Papers all look alike 
to him. We must first teach him respect for 
all things, and then only when he is old enough 
to realize how and why things deteriorate can 
we let him take over destruction. We are al- 
most sure to overestimate his idea of relative 
values in some respects and underestimate 
them in others. A child trained to respect 
all property often goes farther of his own 
accord and develops appreciation we little sus- 
pect. I was surprised to find a ten-year-old 
boy in a hospital appreciating the beauty of 
flowers and plants that had been sent him and 
caring for them as carefully as any adult could. 
I think we often fail to take account of the 
child’s natural appreciation for the beautiful 
just as we often fail to cultivate it. 

To older people, time seems to pass quickly, 
spaces which once seemed vast shrink, and 
property and possessions do not seem so valu- 
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able as people, ideas, emotions. To children 
time passes slowly, “the thoughts of youth are 
long, long thoughts,” spaces are endless, and 
the value of possessions varies widely accord- 
ing to whether they fill future or immediate 
needs. It is important in family life to un- 
derstand this variation in appreciation and 
love for family and other possessions among 
the various members of the group in order to 
prevent the needless hurting of feelings. 
Keeping the 1oo-year-old clock in repair may 
seem most important to the grandfather, yet 
have no value at all in the opinion of the 
small girl to whom a new dress for a party is 
at the moment the most desirable possession in 
the world. But some day when the small girl 
is grown, an attractive home in which she is 
proud to entertain her friends will seem to her 
the most desirable possession. 

The homemaker’s task here then is to try 
to make it possible that the children’s desires 
shall be fulfilled at the time when they give 
most satisfaction and pleasure. The small boy 
longs ardently to be like his mates, the small 
girl to be beautiful in her own and her friends’ 
eyes, and if I were to live my life over again, 
I would allow my children these ambitions 
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even if I did not always approve of what they 
did or wore. It is not wise to strain the family 
budget to gratify passing desires, but desires 
can be controlled and directed. If the child 
is told something of the family finances and 
the demands made on them, he is far less likely 
to make unreasonable requests: he may be 
sorry that a pony is beyond his reach, but he 
will not be resentful. 

The child’s constant ambition not to be “dif- 
ferent” makes him amenable to the part ap- 
propriateness plays in fitting one to mingle 
easily with any group or in any surroundings. 
A magazine article by that thoughtful and 
philosophical writer, Ida Tarbell, started one 
family off on a new method of attack. It has 
ever since dressed imaginary small girls in 
appropriate outfits and planned their complete 
living schedule, a game which gives the real 
little girls great fun and has resulted in their 
being much better satisfied with their own 
simple and appropriate outfits. The small 
boys were less interested in clothing imaginary 
playmates than in supplying them with toys 
and sports equipment, but here the results have 
been equally good. These games have had a 
surprising effect on the development of taste. 
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The alternatives in the game of London 
Bridge, for example, “Which will you have, a 
pink velvet coat with gold fur or a blue velvet 
coat with silver fur?” gradually changed to 
something much more appropriate and obtain- 
able. Heaven knows one does not want to 
curb creative imagination, and far be it from 
me to criticize any child for the wildest of 
wishes, but life is easier all round when de- 
sires are appropriate. The most satisfying 
evidence of improvement in taste came in 
actual shopping. Only the mother who has 
struggled with a demanding child to the 
fatigue of salespeople, the irritation of by- 
standers and her own intense embarrassment, 
knows the comfort a child can be who has 
learned to think in terms of appropriateness. 

Appreciation of the value of property and 
possessions brings us naturally to the necessity 
for learning the value of money. Here thrift 
habits help. The accumulation of a bank ac- 
count is easily made a game in these days with 
school savings accounts and stamps. The child 
should learn, however, that money is to be ac- 
cumulated not for its own sake but for what it 
can provide in security, health, travel, educa- 
tion—in other words, satisfactions. Children 
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can be taught to save for definite objectives and 
to relate the joy of spending with the joy of 
saving. Tomy mind there is one thing worse 
than an extravagant child, and that is a stingy 
child who may be a selfish child also. We 
want to develop the happy medium. 

Money can supply many satisfactions and is 
a comfortable possession, and this should be 
made clear to any child. There are some sat- 
isfactions it cannot provide, however, unless 
it is wisely (and sometimes indirectly) used. 
Pleasure is not always secured by spending 
money. An old friend said once to me, “Did 
you ever notice how often the good times you 
enjoyed most cost the least money?” We 
found this to be true and took great interest 
in seeing how much pleasure we got out of 
the trips or gatherings or family experiences 
that cost the least in money and often in effort. 
If one expends too much energy, too much 
time or too much money, one is too tired, too 
rushed or too worried to enjoy the results. 

We want to prize people most highly for 
what they are; next, for what they can do; and 
if we must prize them for what they can give, 
we should learn to appreciate rather what 
they can teach us through giving than the ac- 
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tual presents they can make. Giving and re- | 
ceiving presents may have an insidious effect. 
A child can easily learn to look forward to 
birthdays and holidays only as days on which 
he gets presents, and to look on visitors or 
members of the family returning from a trip 
as gift bearers. Who has not been embar- 
rassed by an eager, ‘“‘What did you bring me?” 
whether he remembered to secure a present or 
not? To expect nothing, to be surprised and 
pleased with any gift, to be really appreciative 
and able to express appreciation, is an art for 
any one best acquired during the earliest years 
in the home itself. If, to his pleasure in re- 
ceiving, the child can add real satisfaction and 
joy in giving, and can be on the lookout for 
people to whom to give, he has a gift in him- 
self that will remain through all his life. 

To estimate value in terms of time, space, 
possessions, is not enough. One must also 
have a technique for recognizing values. A 
child should understand the phrase “‘for value 
received.” In clothing, food, service, travel, 
all material things, we should learn to ask, 
“Ts this worth the price to me?” We may de- 
cide after we have paid for it that the costume, 
car or home, is not what we expected it to be; 
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but at least we will have the satisfaction of 
knowing we paid the accepted market price 
and no more. Even a little child can be in- 
terested in tests and standards. He will enjoy 
recognizing paper by its watermarks, learn- 
ing to tell wool from silk and cotton or wool 
from shoddy, finding out exactly how experts 
make tests and how closely an amateur may 
approximate their methods. 

Besides the tests in home or laboratory, 
shopping with the child or taking him perhaps 
to a bureau of standards where hemay see true 
and false measures will teach him a great deal. 
Bottles and glasses that misrepresent the quan- 
tity of liquid they can hold, baskets and boxes 
with false bottoms, inaccurate scales and dis- 
honest tradespeople will teach him still more, 
but he should not be given the impression that 
all tradespeople are dishonest and all weights 
and measures false. Just as a child who is 
afraid of germs is worse off than one who is 
too reckless about them, so a child who sus- 
pects every one and everything is worse off 
than one who is deceived too easily. Fears 
of any kind are dangerous, and the younger 
one develops them, the worse they are apt to 
be. Fortunately, we have much material from 
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which to teach the positive side of these values 
and can show trademarks and guaranteed 
products and the importance of reputation and 
of pride in production. 

The parent’s attitude toward the results of 
the child’s first efforts to test values for himself 
will be a determining factor in his future at- 
tempts. Condone mistakes and turn them into 
knowledge which will help him to judge more 
surely next time. Never spare praise of his 
successes. Here we have a fine opportunity 
to teach the child the value of experiences for 
their own sake. We do not want him to un- 
dergo unpleasant or undesirable experiences 
just for the sensation. We do want him to 
develop gradually and unconsciously the feel- 
ing that only inanimate objects have no un- 
pleasant experiences, and that living, after all, 
is made up of one experience after another. 

We might mention again here the value of 
habit, which Frank Gilbreth called “the great- 
est free asset of the working man.” It is an 
asset to us all, for right habits free us from 
routine and carry us through our activities 
with the minimum of effort. If the child 
learns that good habits are to be trusted and 
bad habits to be distrusted, he will have a good 
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standard in himself for testing values of peo- 
ple, places or properties wherever he finds 
them. 

Finally, the child must, like every member 
of the family, come to value the importance 
of group activity. He must know that no in- 
dividual, however gifted and independent and 
willing to go on alone, is really sufficient unto 
himself. He must learn to see, by object les- 
sons if necessary, that drawing away from 
other people and wanting to be continually 
alone, to do things by and for himself, will not 
give him permanent satisfaction. This will 
lead him to giving its real value to the family 
life in which he participates, but he can not 
be expected to feel this value unless the older 
members of the family feel it too. If they 
consider living together in a family group as 
a chore, a necessary way of existing set up by 
society, he will sense and reflect this feeling no 
matter how carefully it is concealed. 

In the end the results of our tests of values 
are not so important as our methods of test- 
ing. If we use our methods poorly our results 
may not be all that we had hoped, but if our 
methods are right the results are sure to be in- 
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creasingly better. This will mean that our 
values are increasingly more worth while. 
What better sign of progress could we ask than 
thate 


CHAPTER XI 


ANALYZING SATISFACTION 
Are We Enjoying Life? 


ASSUMING that happiness is the aim of life, 
we turn naturally from a study of values to one 
of satisfactions. Unless we enjoy our work 
and our play we shall not feel we are getting 
the most from them even though they profit 
us financially, mentally or physically. We 
must study both the children and the adults 
in the family to learn how much pleasure they 
are getting out of life and how they get it. If 
they are not getting enough, it may be that they 
have not sufficient opportunities or do not ap- 
preciate the opportunities they have; it may be 
that the fundamental urges to accomplish and 
enjoy are not strong or that they have never 
learned which to foster and gratify, which to 
subdue; it may be that these urges are too 
strong, and they have not learned to control 
and select. 

We are puzzled sometimes to know just 
what to look for. If we turn to the psycholo- 
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gies for help, we are confused by different vo- 
cabularies and viewpoints. Is it instincts or 
emotions or urges or wants that we should 
study? We are in doubt, also, as to the best 
means to carry the study on. Shall we say 
nothing of it to the child, or shall we tell him 
what we are doing and ask him to help? Shall 
we give a great deal of time and attention to 
it, though there is the danger that the child 
may become self-conscious and too greatly 
concerned with his own acts and thoughts? 
Or shall we, to insure against this, devote less 
time to it, make it less formal? Shall we try 
to step outside the parent-child or other close 
relationship? Or shall we use this relationship 
to give us more material and a more intense 
emotional tone? 

We would advise making this study a part 
of our living project itself, drawing upon ex- 
periences and observations as we live with the 
children for material. So long as we work 
with the children and try to think and feel 
with them, we need not fear to make them iso- 
lated specimens in their own eyes or ours. The 
child need not know he is being studied except 
as the knowledge will help him to make sim- 
ilar studies of other people himself. Since 
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we can make the study while we are living 
together, there is little danger that too much 
time will be devoted to it. We need not step 
outside the parent-child relationship if we 
have planned from the first to interpret it in 
terms of the teacher-pupil relationship, with 
such modifications as are demanded by the 
temperaments involved. Some children would 
be estranged by feeling their fathers and 
mothers were trying to behave like teachers 
to them, others would appreciate the let-up 
of emotional tension. Some parents can never 
regard a child as a pupil, but always feel “this 
is my child”; others find help for their own 
by saying “my child is just a child.” The 
world seems to swing back and forth in its 
fears for the parent-child relationship—first 
lest it be too close and demanding, then lest it 
be too remote and indifferent. It seems to me 
the teacher-pupil feeling assures balance. 

In going about this study we need simply 
ask, what do we all like to do?’ Why? How 
can we secure more opportunities to enjoy liv- 
ing? One great source of enjoyment to us all 
is activity. To enjoy activity is not only 
normal but right and satisfying; rest is only 
a means by which we re-create our desire to be 
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active. We should realize this from the start 
and have the child realize it also. 

As we have seen before, our right to self- 
expression, be it of our best or our worst self, 
must always make room for that of others, and 
the same holds true of our right to be active. 
To “look before you leap” is a wise maxim. 
Not that prolonged deliberation should pre- 
cede every attempt to express ourselves 
whether in words or actions. But established 
habits and standards handle the average situa- 
tion for us. Even a young child can under- 
stand that we don’t want to curb his desire 
to be active but to direct it into such lines and 
places that every one will be satisfied. The 
world to-day realizes the need for positive not 
negative education: there are more “You cans” 
and “You shalls” now than “You can’ts” and 
“You shan’ts.” Our task then is to watch our 
children as we live with them, encourage them 
to be active in every way they know, help them 
direct their activities and enjoy the results. 

To visit some homes, one would think ac- 
tivity undesirable. ‘Be quiet,” “Sit still,” 
“T)on’t”—the children are restrained from one 
activity after another. Naturally these chil- 
dren come to exert similar repressions not only 
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on each other but on themselves. Where there 
is great divergence in age, temperament and 
satisfactions among the members of a family, 
or where there is not sufficient room or time 
to allow each one to do and be what he 
wants—and especially when some one of the 
group is abnormal or ill—some repression is 
inevitable. Under any of these circumstances, 
the need for a place such as we have outlined 
previously, which will enable each member 
to make the most of his abilities, is all the 
greater. The first essential is to provide op- 
portunity for the normal, healthy members of 
the group to be active. Then if a child is made 
to realize that at certain times and places he 
must be quiet because his father or sister is 
nervous or ill, the effect on him will not be 
harmful as it is when he is taught that noise 
and running about are wrong in themselves. 

A child takes joy in physical activity and 
must have it if he is to keep well. He loves 
to exercise his lungs by yelling just as he exer- 
cises his legs by running, and seems to derive 
an added satisfaction from doing both at the 
same time. He will have to learn that there 
are times and places for enjoying this activity, 
that in some circumstances he can run but not 
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yell and in others he can yell but not run. A 
knowledge of children’s games equips one to 
handle such situations successfully. Some 
games require the players to cover ground at 
high speed making as little noise as possible; 
others pen the players into small space yet 
offer unlimited opportunities for exercising 
the lungs. Suggestions that they play one 
game or another will be taken in good part, 
even enthusiastically, by children who would 
chafe at being told that they must not run or 
make a noise. The trouble with us older peo- 
ple is that we too often forget what fun it is 
to run and shout and give our energies full 
play. We have set up conventions which pre- 
tend that such activities are undignified when 
they are not undignified at all. They were 
probably invented by some foolish parent who 
knew he could not compete in these activities 
and tried to justify his laziness and incompe- 
tence under a mask of dignity. He may de- 
ceive some similarly minded adults but not all 
of us and certainly not the children. 
Children also enjoy the use of their senses, 
though we often fail to understand and some- 
times discourage it. The little child wants to 
see everything and hear everything, to touch, 
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taste, and smell everything. He wants to lift, 
pull or push, and give his kinesthetic sensa- 
tions a chance to function. A few things may 
be dangerous for him to see or taste or hear or 
otherwise examine with his senses; a few 
others may sooner or later harm him, or sug- 
gest harmful thoughts or actions; but they are 
very few. Are we justified in creating innu- 
merable taboos in order to protect him from a 
few harmful influences? If we do so, whose 
is the responsibility when, as he grows older, 
his interests become stilted and limited? ‘See 
no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil,” preach 
the three little monkeys of the Orientals. But 
their tiny paws, eyes, ears and lips do not em- 
phasize the real warning: evil is more often 
in the eyes or ears of the one who sees and 
hears than in what he sees and hears. 

The newer psychology with its fear of the 
effects of repressions gives us guidance here, 
but the old psychology was not without value. 
Teach the child to see everything, to observe 
the smallest details, but teach him also to 
focus his interest and attention on what is beau- 
tiful or worth while and he will be doubly 
rewarded. While he learns to take pleasure 
in minute differences of color, shape and size, 
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he acquires excellent training in the apprecia- 
tion of art. If he learns to observe the sad, 
the piteous, the ugly, and their causes, he may 
be the means of relieving them. In learning 
to distinguish the slightest variations in sound, 
he not only increases the acuteness of his hear- 
ing and finds a means of relieving the constant 
strain on his eyes, but prepares himself to ap- 
preciate or create music. He may also learn 
a technique of inspection which he can later 
use profitably in his work. The man trained 
as a child to use his ears can check up on the 
conditions of people as well as of machinery. 
He learns to check what he sees with what he 
hears, to know tones of voices and what they 
indicate, as well as the words spoken. 

Taste and smell are closely allied, and their 
usefulness and the pleasure they can give are 
both very much underestimated. Some chil- 
dren are born with as keen a sense of smell 
as animals and can tell that a person has been 
at the house hours after he has left. We are 
accustomed to discredit this ability, and as 
soon as he knows we think it valueless or him 
odd because he has it, the child will conceal it, 
thus losing an asset through disuse. Children 
are so sensitive that one foolish remark like 
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‘That is an animal trait” may close an avenue 
of pleasure and profit forever. We sometimes 
ridicule or scold a child for being “finicky” in 
the smells and tastes he dislikes, but we 
should not deprecate fine discriminations, for 
they not only lead to pleasure but are some- 
times a great asset in a business or artistic way. 
Great cooks, great perfumers, skilled tasters 
of coffee, tea and other foods have all culti- 
vated discrimination in taste and smell. We 
may have to curb indications of disgust or 
pleasure, we may have to warn against too 
great sensitiveness and stress the need of en- 
joying the good and forgetting the bad; but we 
must remember that the senses are provided 
for protection as well as for enjoyment, and 
that training needed for one will often give 
both. 

We have not even suspected the pleasures 
possible from the sense of touch. Touch also 
is a protective as well as a pleasurable func- 
tion. Why do we encourage the baby to learn 
by feeling things if we exclaim “Don’t touch!” 
when physical and emotional dangers threaten 
the child? In the case of a handicapped child 
we encourage the full development of sense 
powers, and why should we discourage a nor- 
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mal child from developing an asset we know 
to be an advantage to the less fortunate? We 
are not so hide-bound in our views toward the 
kinesthetic sensations; I suppose we are afraid 
the child will injure himself physically, if not 
emotionally, by some strain. Limits must be 
observed, but why limit the pride and satis- 
faction one can enjoy all one’s life from an 
adequate use of all one’s senses? 

There are also satisfactions to be found in 
learning and remembering and in using one’s 
knowledge and one’s emotions. These all be- 
come apparent as one studies the instincts, 
wants, urges or whatever one chooses to call 
our natural impulses. We like to see falling 
water; we want to run toward it; we can run 
and we do, and we are satisfied. We are 
afraid of a flood and want to run away from 
it; we do, and are satisfied. The satisfaction 
in each case is greater than if we liked falling 
water and could not run toward it, or feared 
raging torrents and could not run away. We 
may control ourselves and stand still, taking 
pleasure in the fact that we can control our- 
selves; but there would be no pleasure in our 
control if we were unable to run. We are 
curious about electricity and we investigate it: 
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we may or may not learn anything significant, 
but at least we have had the pleasure of in- 
vestigating. We want wealth, or health, or 
fame, and we try to get them; we may or may 
not be successful, but there is a certain satisfac- 
tion in the trying. We long to assert ourselves 
and do; we may or may not make the desired 
impression, but we have had the joy of the 
activity. We want to be with a group; we may 
or may not be able to accomplish this, but if 
we fail where there is no reason within our- 
selves why we should not succeed or why the 
group should not want us, we can bear the 
disappointment much better if we have at 
least made the attempt. 

I sometimes feel that self-assertion is the 
most important urge of all, that it is the basis 
of self-protection and reproduction. Is it not 
the desire to assist our innate powers which 
leads us to create material or immaterial 
thingsr If we train ourselves properly and 
are sure our attitude and actions have been 
right, we can endure the outcome. We can 
even bear to fall in the estimation of others 
if we know we have acted rightly, though this, 
I admit, is hard. Some of us dramatize our 
situations and picture ourselves as martyrs 
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and heroes all unknown; or compare ourselves 
with famous people who have suffered much 
deep misunderstanding and come through un- 
hurt. The greatest calamity is that of falling 
in our own self-esteem. We hate to go into 
stores to shop where we feel we are not al- 
lowed to give ourselves our right rating. If 
we have been trained to feel that self-control 
is admirable, we hate to lose our tempers. 
We hate to be ridiculous in our own eyes. 
That is why the borrower so seldom continues 
to be friends with those from whom he bor- 
rows; it is his respect, not for them, but for 
himself which is lessened. 

The child who is too self-assertive, who has 
what the psychiatrists call a superiority com- 
plex, must be taught not to value himself less 
but to value other people more, to turn his 
interest from himself to others. Or he may 
be challenged by more opportunities to 
demonstrate his superiority, for though he is 
superior to mates of his own age and class, he 
will soon feel his inferiority to those who are 
bigger and better than he if he is given a 
chance to compete with them actually or in his 
imagination. Too often, however, a child or 
an adult whom we think over-assertive really 
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has an inferiority complex and is hiding his 
distrust of himself by bluster, noise, boasting, 
self-display, and all the other ear-marks of 
self-assertion. To remove his mask quickly 
or unsympathetically is dangerous. He must 
be taught gradually to lay it aside, on occa- 
sions and in an appreciative group, until he 
learns that he does not need it at all. He may 
need help and encouragement for some time, 
but ultimately he will become as independent 
and satisfied as any properly adjusted asser- 
tive child. 

We must also teach the child control and 
the satisfactions of control. He need not be 
very old to realize that his fate really depends 
largely on his own activities—to appreciate 
the beauty of the lines, “I am the master of 
my fate, I am the captain of my soul,” or the 
meaning of the words, “He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
What takes place in the mind of a small boy 
accustomed to striking out as the impulse 
seizes him, when one day he starts to hit a 
small brother, stops just before he touches 
him, shrugs his shoulders, put his hands in 
his pockets, smiles, and goes away whistling? 
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No one has told him to stop; no one appar- 
ently, including the small brother, has seen 
either the flying out of the hand or the after- 
play. He has been actor and audience as well. 
His satisfactions may be complicated but satis- 
factions they surely are. If we can teach 
children not only why and how to control but 
how to enjoy control, we have accomplished 
a great deal. 

In industry we evaluate satisfactions largely 
by watching the worker at work and observ- 
ing what tasks give him pleasure. We may 
supplement our studies of the child and our- 
selves in the home by similar observations. 
Some workers take pleasure in quantity out- 
put, they love to see things pile up before 
their own eyes and those of the workers around 
them. If we attempt to be efficient by taking 
away the output piece by piece as they finish 
with it, we remove much of their pleasure in 
the job. What we call clutter, what we fear 
cuts down speed, is really a stimulus to them. 
Another type of worker cares little or nothing 
for quantity, may even scorn it; he likes qual- 
ity work and rejoices in the finish of his out- 
put. Of such a type was the three-year-old girl 
learning to dust who refused to go on to the 
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next chair because she preferred to see.how 
she could make the wooden legs of the first 
chair shine. So early does the quality urge 
-assert itself. Other workers value quality or 
quantity or both, not for the direct satisfac- 
tions they give but for the amount of money 
or appreciation they bring. Some children 
are like this, too. If ultimately they can ac- 
quire the gun or boat or dress, they are willing 
to work at uninteresting or unpleasant tasks. 
They vary like adults in the amount of time 
they let elapse between doing the work and 
attaining the reward. 

Another group, and I think it is increasing 
to-day, takes the greatest pleasure in the 
amount of power they can exercise. They 
enjoy controlling people or situations. In in- 
dustry we find both men and women who en- 
joy controlling the machines, which explains 
why work which is done over and over and 
appears monotonous to the onlooker may be 
satisfying to the worker. This joy in power 
is not confined to the industrial field. It ac- 
counts, partly at least, for our pleasure in driv- 
ing automobiles or running speed boats or 
even handling washing and ironing machines, 
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vacuum cleaners and other pieces of house- 
hold equipment. 

To be able to exercise power over people, 
equipment or situations, requires that one 
should also be able to assume responsibilities. 
Responsibilities immediately imply control. 
The father or mother may easily evade grant- 
ing responsibilities to the younger members 
of the home by saying that power is a danger- 
ous possession and not to be given to any one 
who has not proved himself capable of han- 
dling it. But how cana child show himself ca- 
pable until he has had the opportunity to try? 
We have already seen that it is well to turn 
over to our children at the earliest possible 
opportunity the responsibility for their own 
conduct, but this does not mean that we need 
be uninterested bystanders. First, we can help, 
then sympathize, finally praise and rejoice; 
but we must be always a part of their lives 
in some way just because we belong. ‘Teach- 
ing the child to live is after all much like 
teaching him to sail a boat or drive a horse 
or any other accomplishment: first, our hand 
alone while he watches, then his hand on ours, 
then our hand on his, then his hand while we 
watch, finally—oh, rare moment!—his hand 
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and eye alone. It seems to me we should ap- 
portion the powers of a home among its mem- 
bers as we do its other possessions. That is, 
we should determine the demands for respon- 
sibility and the satisfactions, and divide them 
fairly so that all may share inthem. I return 
to the teacher-pupil attitude. We say knowl- 
edge is power. We cannot dodge the respon- 
sibility of giving knowledge to our children. 
Why then should we dodge the responsibility 
of giving power? 

Several careful thinkers in different fields 
are studying the effect of power upon the 
many who enjoy it in these days. What is 
it doing to women? To children? To the 
home in which men, women and children live 
together? That is for the future to show. 
Meantime we must recognize that its exercise 
brings a satisfaction which it is unfair to deny 
to any one, even the little child. 

The amount of pleasure and pride we de- 
rive from our work or play is the test of our 
satisfaction in them. If we enjoy what we do 
while we do it and look back to it afterwards 
with pleasure, we may be sure that we have 
found real values in living and are making 
real progress as we grow. 


CHAPTER XII 


GROUP COUNCILS 
Who Decides? 


WE discussed at some length the prelimi- 
nary planning of the family project. We are 
now to consider its development in relation to 
the group or family council. As the plan- 
ning has gone on continuously before the chil- 
dren came, they are born into the council just 
as they are born into the family. That is to 
say, each child is born with the right to plan, 
and finds his place waiting for him at the 
council table as soon as he is able to exercise 
this right. Since they, quite as much as the 
parents or other older members of the family, 
thus come to feel that the family life is theirs, 
the children should feel that the responsibility 
for its happiness also is theirs. What could 
give them a greater incentive toward assuming 
this responsibility than the right to a voice in 
the family plans? 

The council is exactly what its name im- 
plies—a gathering together of the group to 
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talk plans over and make decisions. The child 
should feel that council meetings are for the 
purpose of bringing matters of common in- 
terest before the family group. So far as hav- 
ing a right to express any opinion they please 
and to present any subject that interests them 
for discussion, all members of the council are 
on an equal footing. 

Although the council may fit together the 
plans of the individual members of the group, 
its chief purpose is to plan for the whole 
group, seeing that individual plans form them- 
selves in such a way as to further the group 
needs. ‘There need be no great amount of 
rigidity about the machinery of holding these 
family meetings. They may be conducted 
most informally at any time and place agreed 
upon. There need not even be officers or a 
chairman if the family feels that this takes 
the spontaneity and pleasure out of getting 
together. ‘The important consideration is to 
make the group want to get together and feel 
free to speak frankly on any subject that in- 
terests them. 

Formality may, however, be made not only 
amusing and interesting but highly educative. 
Children take much more pleasure in it than 
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we sometimes suspect. Younger ones espe- 
cially are very much interested in duplicating 
exactly the conduct of older people. The 
more formal way also means that various items 
of business are swung through with the least 
amount of effort and in the shortest amount 
of time. It is much easier and more stimulat- 
ing to enjoy an occasional lapse from an estab- 
lished routine without loss of accomplishment, 
than to expect a satisfactory amount of work 
to be done with no routine at all. 

Meetings of the council should be set at 
as definite a time and place as those of any 
other effectively functioning organization. 
Every member of the group is apt to be there 
then, or knowing that a meeting is scheduled, 
has ample opportunity to attend if he wishes. 
If no time and place are set and a meeting is 
called hurriedly, some members may be pre- 
vented from going by other duties or engage- 
ments, while those who do attend may make 
decisions which have not the support of the en- 
tire group. One is far more likely to support 
a decision if one has attended the meeting 
and discussed the problem, even though one 
may have argued against it. Sunday after- 
noon, directly after dinner, is as good a time 
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as any for such meetings, for then all voting 
members of the group are apt to be awake and 
comparatively free from engagements. There 
is time for adequate discussion, yet enough 
eagerness for late afternoon and evening en- 
gagements, to prevent undue dallying over 
plans and problems. 

The family may gather about the large 
table with the chairman at the head. This 
dignitary may not necessarily be the father or 
mother, though while the children are small 
it usually is. The father makes an admirable 
chairman if he is well informed on the tech- 
nique of conducting meetings, for the children 
learn, not only by what happens but by what 
he says and does. The mother is apt to have 
to leave the meeting for one thing or another, 
and many interruptions make continuity of 
thought difficult. As the children grow older, 
there is nothing to prevent having a secretary 
and following the usual order of business, but 
while they are little, the father may keep in 
his notebook a list of matters to be considered 
first which every one may supplement as the 
meeting goes on. There can always be roll 
call, for even the youngest can participate in 
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this, and if any one is absent, another small 
voice can explain why. 

One has to consider very carefully the inter- 
est and attention of the younger members of 
the group. If there is any “old business” to 
consider, the matters the little ones are in- 
terested in should come first. The same pro- 
cedure holds good when “new business” is 
taken up; the youngest speaks first, and so on 
up the line. Here again great formality is not 
necessary, but children seem to enjoy stand- 
ing, addressing the chair and saying what they 
have to say in a businesslike way. The older 
children, quite naturally, want to help and 
encourage the younger who, however, become 
independent surprisingly soon, know exactly 
what they want to say, organize the material 
and present it in the accepted manner. They 
learn quickly, too, that what they say carries 
greater weight if they give reasons for their 
opinions. Tact is needed to see that they are 
not frightened if their reasons suddenly desert 
them, but usually more help is volunteered in 
such cases than is needed. 

All unknowingly, through presenting his 
ideas and wishes at family meetings, the 
child acquires the power to ask for at- 
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tention, to think and speak without em- 
barrassment while standing. He learns to 
arrange his points logically and to pre- 
sent them clearly and forcefully. He can 
soon argue, and, if necessary, persuade. 
Though it is often difficult to keep the other 
children from correcting him, he should not 
be corrected during the meeting. While the 
father is conducting the meeting, the mother 
can perform equal service by making notes on 
technique of presentation so that at some other 
time, ‘between meetings, she can take up with 
each member of the group reasons why his 
words or actions or those of the others were 
or were not effective. Away from the excite- 
ment of the meeting, she can run over one 
happening after another in detail, explaining 
his mistakes and helping to plan his presenta- 
tion for the next meeting. She can teach him 
to keep his end in view, to make each point 
carefully, to watch the expression on the faces 
of the others as he goes along, to sum up at 
the end. If he has a good thought, a strong 
argument or a great wish to accomplish some- 
thing, she can encourage him to let his en- 
thusiasm carry him along even if he does not 
follow all the rules of presentation exactly. 
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No one who has not watched such meetings 
year after year can realize their value in de- 
veloping in a child self-confidence in speech 
and manner. Older people also will find ex- 
cellent training in these sessions, since to bring 
a group so varied in ages and interests as one’s 
family to appreciate one’s arguments is often 
more difficult than to handle a homogeneous 
group. We know that we should always bring 
our best to our children; in council meetings 
it is absolutely essential to do so if we hope 
to convince them. 

Council meetings are not called for the pur- 
pose of settling the children’s disputes (al- 
though there is a special technique for han- 
dling them when they arise) nor to give the 
parents an opportunity to instruct and advise 
the children. It is a great temptation to par- 
ents, when the children are all together and in 
a listening mood, to seize the opportunity of 
pouring into them all the wisdom they can; 
but strong as the impulse is, it must be downed. 
Just as the children learn to‘settle their own 
disputes, the parents must learn to take only 
their share in the meeting and, unless espe- 
cially invited, no more. 

Just what are the responsibilities to the 
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council of each member of the group? First, 
to think in terms of the group’s needs and what 
he can contribute to them. If the family aims 
have been carefully formulated and explained 
so that the child can understand their purpose, 
he will the more readily play his part in 
achieving them. Upholding the family name, 
for example, is an objective that children take 
pride in, and the remark of a young son, “Dad, 
I have thought of something that will be good 
for the family name,” may start a train of 
suggestions and enterprises in the minds of 
the other members. 

Or some such project as buying a rug for 
the family use may unite the whole group in 
the common cause of purchasing the one rug 
that will meet all their requirements. Before 
the council meets to make the final selection, 
each member may have looked through maga- 
zines and papers for advertisements or pic- 
tures, or have visited shops and the homes of 
friends with an eye to recommending suitable 
rugs. The more practical may have looked 
up prices and gathered addresses where their 
choices may be secured. Others may have in- 
formation about the care of rugs and argu- 
ments for and against domestic or foreign, 
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large or small, expensive or inexpensive ar- 
ticles. They may have estimated the probable 
life of different grades of rugs in connection 
with the wear and tear theirs would receive 
at home—the number of hours it would be in 
use, the number of people who would use it, 
the time and money it would cost in upkeep— 
the likelihood of its going out of style, whether 
it would be appropriate to the other furnish- 
ings in the room, its effect on the people who 
see it daily or as guests. Or others may have 
considered whether the same money could not 
be invested in some other article they think 
the household needs or would enjoy more. 
There are any number of angles of informa- 
tion from which a family may approach such 
a purchase, but no matter what line their in- 
terest takes, one result is sure: they will all 
have learned more in a family council about 
budgeting, buying and using that rug than 
they would in any course of theoretical lec- 
tures on values. 

A. washing machine, a mangle, a fireless 
cooker, gas or electric stove, vacuum cleaner, 
refrigerator, or any piece of household equip- 
ment is an excellent subject to present at 
family council meetings, provided there is 
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really some intention of adding it to the home 
outfit. If interest in the purchase is not spon- 
taneous, suggestions or direction will stimu- 
late investigation along various lines. The 
first time the possibility is mentioned, each 
member will express his opinion and offer any 
information he has, then each will volunteer 
for or be helped to choose the type of informa- 
tion he will be responsible for collecting and 
bringing to the next meeting. Father may 
interview the engineers, mother the home- 
makers, the children may look up stores car- 
rying the equipment or information in the 
advertisements. Each should have a job that 
he is capable of doing, help if necessary in fol- 
lowing it up, and always an opportunity to 
present the material he has collected at the 
next meeting, for nothing is more blighting 
than to spend time and effort getting material 
together, only to find that it is not called for 
in the end. 

There should be no rough and ready hand- 
ing round of inappropriate assignments. If 
the small person has been started off on the 
wrong type of information for him to collect, 
mistakes may be partially corrected by help- 
ing him to present his material satisfactorily. 
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But to do this is to destroy the real value of 
the council, the possibility of making each 
member of the group feel gradually that he is 
indispensable, that he has a viewpoint no one 
else has, that there are certain contributions he 
can make to the group that no one else can. 

In industry we find that the younger mem- 
bers of an executive force can well be made 
responsible for keeping up with the new de- 
velopments in psychology, industrial educa- 
tion, studies of motion and fatigue elimina- 
tion and all those subjects which have made 
distinct progress since the older members went 
to school. They can be expected to read the 
new books and magazines, to become junior 
members of the technical societies, attend their 
meetings and bring back findings of special 
value to their group. 

Similar distinctions hold true among mem- 
bers of the home group. Here the older 
ones must be depended on for the expe- 
rience, judgment and deliberation that will 
help in final decisions. They have cer- 
tain. contacts and certain ways of obtain- 
ing “competent counsel” no one else in 
the group has. Each of them may possess 
training that fits him to give some special as- 
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sistance to the group. He will find it more 
heartily accepted if he offers it as the knowl- 
edge and opinion of a circle he represents or 
to which he can appeal, rather than as his own. 
It is much more effective to say, “The doctors 
think,” “The new psychology says,” ““The laws 
of economics demand,” than “I think” or “I 
know.” Even little children soon recognize 
this. When they come to quote their own au- 
thorities they will quote not schools of opin- 
ion but people they know and look up to. The 
child will in time learn for himself to test the 
opinions even of those he trusts and admires 
most, against laws and principles and the 
teachings of various schools of thought. It is 
enough at the beginning if he tries to back his 
own opinion by the best authority available. 
The important factor is that he should feel his 
responsibility to the group, not only as a mem- 
ber but as the one member who can cover the 
particular field marked out as his. 

Parents need much flexibility of mind to 
initiate and carry through family group coun- 
cils like these. To begin with, they have no 
assurance that the group will find their plans 
for a family project attractive or desirable. 
At certain ages almost any set project will 
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seem distasteful, and there is a distinct urge 
not to be bound by any routine or plan at all. 
In these cases the parents may be wise quietly 
to withdraw the project objected to from 
group participation and carry it on as one 
of their own. 

A well-developed sense of humor is very 
helpful. You may start a family paper to be 
sent like a round-robin to relatives scattered 
over the country. You may carefully keep off 
the board of editors in order to give the 
youngsters a chance to manage the project 
along the lines they find most attractive. You 
may try to participate whole-heartedly by sub- 
mitting long well-thought-out articles, only to 
have them returned with your first rejection 
slips and the illuminating comment, “I don’t 
think this is interesting.” ‘This experience and 
the growing consciousness that you are super- 
fluous in a well integrated newspaper staff 
may lead to the establishment of a rival family 
paper with only two contributors, who try 
desperately to be “interesting” and at the same 
time to put over ideas they believe should be 
stressed. If it does, you may live to learn that 
while one family newspaper is interesting, 
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rival family newspapers are a real stimulus to 
activity and competition. 

Parents must be content to have their plans 
revised and their aims reformulated. We 
really desire not so much that our own plans 
and aims shall go through as that there shall 
be plans and aims. If the children can make 
them, all the better. They will learn gradu- 
ally the advantage of pooling resources, of 
making the plans include everything that 
every one can contribute. Parents, and all 
older people in their relation with the younger 
generation, must learn to be not only ready 
but glad to stand aside and let the younger 
ones take over the responsibilities. For, para- 
doxically, the more gracefully they give up 
rights and privileges, the more quickly and 
insistently they will be asked to receive them 
back again. And after all life brings no 
greater satisfaction than to see one’s children 
happily successful. 

The family council itself provides an invalu- 
able means of making this transference of re- 
sponsibilities, for it is possible to be more or 
less abstract and impersonal at the meetings. 
So many responsibilities and jobs are delegated 
to the group to be studied and assigned to the 
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one who can handle them most profitably, that 
there is neither the pain of giving up and per- 
haps losing prestige nor the pleasure of taking 
over and gaining it. To gain at the expense 
of another is always a doubtful pleasure any- 
way. If the group has been brought up to 
believe that work should be functionalized and 
to know how to functionalize it, and to act on 
the principle of relieving every member of 
tasks which some one less highly trained can 
do, thus giving him more time for the work he 
does best, there can be no hurt feelings. Here 
again, we can use job and personality analysis. 

The authority then lies in the group and 
the decisions are made by the group. Some 
weighing or careful assigning of relative im- 
portance is necessary, not by age but by ex- 
perience and knowledge. This is usually con- 
ceded to be absolutely fair because opportuni- 
ties for acquiring experience and knowledge 
are open to all. As each member of the group 
takes up his responsibilities and more or less 
becomes an authority in his own field, his vote 
on questions pertaining to that field becomes 
more important. Ashe realizes this, he agrees 
to the necessity of the weighing. How this 
weighing shall be done may be decided by the 
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group also, but it is usually delegated quite 
willingly to the elders. 

In practice, older members of the family are 
not dropped from group councils as the 
younger ones take over responsibilities. On 
the contrary, grandparents and others of the 
oldest available generation become a part of 
the project and remain in it, and anything that 
keeps them active and confident that they can 
render service no one else can give, is worth 
while. Only those who have lost a grand- 
mother from their family project and tried 
to supply the contribution she made, can know 
what a readjustment this means. Indeed, one 
of the most attractive features of the council 
is the assurance it gives its members of be- 
longing. 'To the satisfaction of the older mem- 
bers who helped establish the project is gradu- 
ally added the appreciation of the youngest, 
as they grow older, that they too have a perma- 
nent place in it. We all have a craving for 
permanence and for being wanted. Even the 
tiny ones feel this. If, as they come into the 
family and its councils, they find not only a 
welcome but an assurance of membership no 
matter how far they may go, whatever they 
may do, however old or highly specialized 
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they may become, they develop a sense of sta- 
bility that cannot be easily shaken. And in the 
council meetings as nowhere else, the person- 
ality and influence of the members remain 
even though they have themselves gone on to 
another world and other work. 

We have spoken before of the necessity of 
not pushing responsibility on to the young 
more rapidly than they can readily accept it, 
and of the advisability of letting them feel it is 
theirs when they want it and are ready to 
take it. Parents who have interests of their 
own to which they want to give time, feel no 
deprivation in passing over responsibilities as 
fast as the children can take them. But they 
should be careful not to make the children feel 
that all their time and effort is always at the 
disposal of the group, though the children 
must know that we parents care for their in- 
terests, that no interests of our own are ever as 
important as our interests in and for them. 
They must know that they can come at any 
time for any help we can give. No parent is 
ever free, and he should never really want to 
be. Perhaps no child is ever really free, either, 
no matter how much we want him to feel that 
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he is. The question, What is freedom? is one 
which few have answered. 

The time comes when the period of train- 
ing in family council has passed, when the 
younger members have made the transfer into 
the other group activities. They will be away 
from home and unable to attend meetings. 
They will have many engagements and not 
be able to keep the meeting time free. In- 
creasingly they will be making decisions 
which they feel are for themselves alone and 
not of group concern. The hold of the family 
council in all its essentials, however, is not 
weakened. ‘They will be apt to make their 
plans fit into or develop the group plan, to 
keep the group in touch with their activities, 
to ask for and to send advice when needed. 
The family newspaper, the daily letters, the 
reunions, become the vehicles by which the 
family council is held intact. Its principle 
remains, but its mechanism is elastic enough 
to meet the changing needs and, though in less 
tangible ways, the council still directs the life 
of the group it has fostered. 


CHAPTER XIII 


RECORDS AND PROGRAMS 
What Do the Charts Say? 


DURING our early planning for the family 
group, we learned the value of records of all 
kinds, and this should be incentive enough 
for us to continue any records begun by the 
generation before us. We also discovered 
that written records were much more accessi- 
ble, accurate and helpful than those of memory 
or hearsay. Knowing this, we should resolve 
that valuable experiences in our own family 
groups shall be put down in black and white 
for the benefit of ourselves and those who 
come after us. 

Industry has learned the value of written 
records and worked out systems of record- 
keeping which are also applicable to the home. 
A few industries still yield to the temptation 
of depending on the best memories in the or- 
ganization, but sooner or later this practice 
leads to grief and the few become fewer as, 
through costly experience, the advantages of 
reducing the technique and results of every 
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No matter how old and valuable a member of 
the concern a man may be, nor how good his 
memory, the day must come when memory 
proves fallible or he goes elsewhere, be it to 
another organization or to Heaven! On that 
day written records are instituted, which is 
good—but they cannot be dated back to in- 
clude the records of the years the gifted one 
kept in his memory; the inevitable gaps thus 
left can never be adequately filled and will 
only serve to demonstrate again that the sole 
reliable way to keep records is to put them 
down in black and white from the beginning. 

In the home group it is even more important 
that written records be kept. The very fact 
that they are to be kept will insure more care- 
ful planning, a more efficient schedule, and 
the use of right methods. Who shall keep the 
records, specialists or supervisors of certain 
processes of technique, or the person who is 
doing the work? ‘This question has been ar- 
gued again and again in industry. The person 
involved seems the more logical record keeper. 
He will take more interest both in his work 
and in the records, and in addition will re- 
ceive admirable training in keeping records. 
Certainly this is true in the home as far as the 
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children are concerned. They need all the 
training they can get in writing, figuring and 
checking, which, if set them as lessons, are 
often painfully and reluctantly acquired, but 
if sugar-coated in the record-keeping of their 
own progress, will be undertaken with zest. 
Older members of the family should know 
from their own experience how valuable rec- 
ords are in making programs of any kind and 
should explain to the group just why and how 
the few simple records of their ancestors have 
been expanded into the many that the family 
group is keeping. Younger members should 
learn that some records, such as those of the 
daily bath and others concerned with hygienic 
habits of living, have only a temporary use 
and need only be kept until a habit is well 
established. Some records must be kept per- 
manently in order to refer back to them if 
necessary in the case of checks, prices or con- 
tracts, or in budget making or estimating costs. 
Weight charts and height charts or any that 
help to make better plans should always be on 
filealso. Only as they are included in the actual 
_ planning and benefits of the charts can the 
children possibly realize how valuable they are. 
We know that what has once been done can 
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be done again. If the time required and the 
methods once used are available we can plan 
much more readily and wisely for accomplish- 
ing the same work again. The better the 
charts and the more carefully they are filled 
out, the more definite and detailed a program 
can be made from them and with greater like- 
lihood that it can be carried through to suc- 
cess. Pastrecords forewarn us also of the kinds 
of interruptions that may occur and the amount 
of time they are likely to take. Nothing is 
more interesting than an interruption chart 
made out by as many people as care to codper- 
ate and over as long a time as they are willing 
to include. This chart should tell not only 
how long the interruption was but who caused 
it and what was done during the delay. The 
first reaction in reviewing the results will be 
astonishment and dismay at the number of 
interruptions and at the time they consumed. 
The second will probably be a realization that 
many interruptions are really more important 
than the activity they interrupted and made 
up that part of the day’s experience which one 
would least willingly lose. 

The idea of applying business forms to the 
routine of family life may appear startling at 
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first. But even planning to introduce them 
will have a double value for the home, for it 
will increase the children’s interest for the 
household routine and awaken their interest in 
new fields. To make the records as efficient 
as possible, the forms selected must be inex- 
pensive and so organized that everything ex- 
cept the data to be filled in can be typed, 
mimeographed or printed. In working out 
the drafts, the children will learn economy of 
piece, space and wording, and also something 
of texture, size and color of paper. When 
several forms are to be used, each will be more 
easily separated and located if it is identified 
by its own color. The selection of appropriate 
colors makes an interesting venture for the 
children into color psychology. A “Grammar 
of Color,” if one can borrow or buy one, will 
open the way into an investigation of tints and 
shades which may lead into almost any field. 
Choosing the size of the forms to fit the 
drawers or baskets to be used as containers, 
and selecting legible, attractive type and word- 
ing to conform as nearly as practicable with 
those used in offices, will carry the children 
on in eager study of the various kinds of print- 
ing presses and their products. Even the ad- 
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vertising pamphlets commonly routed from 
post boxes to wastebaskets acquire the dignity 
of texts as the children try to identify the type 
and discuss the make-up. Even the study of 
the proper wording for the forms may develop 
sidelights of interest and value. One group, 
while going over forms to see if the simplest 
and best words had been used, developed a 
fine technique in the use of the dictionary and 
an incentive to polish up their own grammar. 
It is amusing and profitable to see how little 
can be demanded in actually filling out the rec- 
ord and how nearly fool-proof it can be made. 
Much is to be gained also in learning early 
to word questions so that they can be answered 
by yes or no. 

An office in connection with the home or 
one accessible to it offers a most practicable 
setting for acquainting the group with blank 
forms, the design and use of which has become 
almost a specialty in industry. Any one who 
has had even a slight experience in this field 
may find it useful later. As soon as the avail- 
able material has been reviewed and the under- 
lying rules are understood, the group may try 
to do some original work in design. This 
offers an excellent opportunity for competi- 
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tive work. All sorts of embryo talent de- 
velops in the process—free hand and mechani- 
cal drawing, printing, understanding of the 
psychology of appeal and methods of catching 
and maintaining interest. 

If the family group is interested in them, 
the actual forms used in industry will answer 
its purposes well. We use the “standing or- 
der” form, which tells what is to be done, who 
is to do it, where, when, how. It also tells 
who is to inspect the work when done, and 
provides for over-inspection, or reinspecting 
exceptionally good or poor work, which gives 
the parents a chance to keep track automat- 
ically of how things get on. The work rec- 
ords are made on the output charts which 
show that the standing orders have been fol- 
lowed. ‘These output charts, recording the 
work accomplished by each member of the 
household, are the easiest to make and to keep 
and simplest for the child to understand. 

If the children are paid for the work they 
do, rather than by allowances or miscella- 
neous contributions, pay charts may be kept 
along with the output charts. To keep them 
adequately will require preliminary job an- 
alysis sufficient to determine how much each 
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job is worth. Where possible, it is a great help 
for the child to be able to calculate and record 
the pay due him simply and quickly as he 
goes along with the work. ‘This is easily done 
if he is being paid on the day’s work basis or 
simply for his time, though in the home the 
plan has the same disadvantages it has any- 
where. That is to say, there is no way of as- 
suring equal pay for equal work. We shall 
discuss pay at some length in the next chapter. 

Order-of-work charts are helpful because 
by their use one can visualize what has to be 
done and in what sequence. These may be 
simply lists of jobs that the child is to do in 
the order in which they are to be done. He 
can hang his list near his output chart and 
enter his results as he finishes up one item 
after another. Or he may have three sets of 
hooks, as in some industries, with the job he 
is doing on the top hook, the jobs he is to do 
which are ready on the second set of hooks, 
and the jobs he is to do that are not yet ready 
on the lowest set of hooks. He may, for ex- 
ample, have on his top hook, “set the table,” 
on the next, “tidy the linen closet,” “put new 
paper on the pantry shelves,” “wash the porch 
globe,” and on the lowest, “sort and put away 
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the clean laundry,” “distribute the mail,” 
“mail outgoing letters,” etc. As he completes 
a job, he removes the slip from the top set of 
hooks and either makes the entry on his chart 
then or makes all the entries at the end of the 
day. He may destroy the slip or keep it for 
record as seems best. The next job to be done 
moves up from the second set of hooks to the 
top set and any jobs which are ready move 
from the lowest to the second set. Sometimes 
three boxes are used one over the other, in- 
stead of hooks, as when directions are needed 
or it is convenient to have materials or tools 
along with the work-slip. If samples are to 
be matched, for example, the samples, the 
name of the store, alternatives if the first 
choice cannot be found, any further direc- 
tions, also the money to pay for the materials, 
may be put in the box. 

Where and how are the forms to be kept? 
They should, if possible, be posted in a place 
convenient for filling them out and for catch- 
ing the eye of those whose duty it is to record 
the data: the weight chart over the scales in 
the bathroom, the bath chart on some acces- 
sible wall-space, the telephone chart over the 
telephone. They should be placed at a height 
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comfortable for those who use them and have 
a pencil attached by a string that is neither 
so short as to make the checking difficult nor 
so long that it gets in the way. 

Shy people hate to have their records in 
conspicuous places. Others are only happy 
when their work can be easily seen. Competi- 
tive records offer one problem when the com- 
petition involves matching oneself against 
some one else, and quite another when it in- 
volves rivalry with one’s own record. This 
we must discuss later when we come to incen- 
tives. There is always a chance to turn rec- 
ords into graphs and even little ones are alert 
to see whether their work curves go up or 
down. Graphs are more impersonal than the 
original records, yet if properly made they 
are much more easily read. Graphical charts 
for recording reasons for what appears may 
also be made from the records. These should 
be written directly on the chart in enough de- 
tail to be perfectly clear, and great stress 
should be laid, as always, on the importance 
of knowing the why. 

If only a check mark is necessary, it should 
be of the standard type—a straight line. On 
charts so marked it is easy to see breaks in the 
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check line which mean that either some per- 
son has not checked or some item has not been 
checked. Sometimes a different colored check 
is used for each member of the family. This 
is excellent except that it means more compli- 
cated equipment. Sometimes with little folks 
stars or other symbols are pasted on the chart. 
Anything is allowable which holds attention 
and interest and does not cause too much work. 
If times or weights or any record involving 
numbers must be entered, the younger ones 
must be shown exactly how to do it, or some 
older person should be made responsible for 
keeping their record for them. It is heart- 
breaking to a child to find, when the chart is 
being inspected, that his records are inaccu- 
rate and his chance for possible rewards lost. 

Younger children take amazing interest in 
filling out their own records. Even very tiny 
ones enjoy watching theirs being made out. 
Soon they want to make them out themselves, 
with some one holding their hands; gradually 
they can take over complete responsibility for 
their own marks, and sooner or later they will 
be eager to keep records for the older ones. 
In this way, all sorts of household tasks, 
checking of telephone calls or itemized bills, 
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even making out inventories and income tax 
reports, may gradually be handed over to the 
younger group. Every “out” toll call is re- 
corded on a slip, a pad and pencil being at- 
tached to each telephone. A child old enough 
to make a toll call is old enough to ask and 
record the cost, and even the eight-year-old can 
check up the monthly bill from these slips. 
Similar slips make it easy to check bills for 
household provisions. A fifteen-year-old will 
find the making out of income tax reports not 
only possible but interesting. She will not be 
inclined to worry over causes or results, but 
will take the job as a puzzle and a game, enjoy- 
ing it, and her pride and your relief at her 
assuming the job will be equally satisfying. 
Keeping records is not enough. If we are 
to get the fullest benefits from them, they 
must be inspected regularly and some direct 
use be made of their findings immediately as 
well as ultimately. The records may be en- 
tered in a long-time family record book, and 
become part of the family comparisons data; 
the children’s weekly or monthly allowances 
or wages may be calculated from their accu- 
racy in filling out the records and the infor- 
mation there given; a child may be praised or 
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blamed, or receive some more tangible re- 
ward or punishment for the showing he has 
made; whatever is done, must be done quickly 
and efficiently, if the child is to realize the 
importance of his records and of record- 
keeping as a whole. If he can also learn to 
take pleasure in the results of record-keeping, 
a great deal will have been gained. 

Industry keeps a white-list file of people 
whose behavior warrants their being given 
first chance at desirable work. Some such 
practice as this is useful in the home. Indus- 
try also zones all its charts or marks them in 
such a way that any distinctly good or bad 
record is automatically brought to the atten- 
tion of some one in authority. This, too, can 
be done at home. The output chart may be 
zoned—that is to say, all records that fall 
within the usual will require no inspection, 
whereas if the curve of the marks goes up or 
down to any unusual extent the parents’ at- 
tention will be called to the fact by the zones 
indicated, they will find out the reasons and 
may then teach the child to avoid repeating 
a mistake or approve something he has done 
especially well and urge him to make doing 
it that way a habit. Such a system not only 
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automatically brings recognition to good hab- 
its or actions, but relieves the busy older peo- 
ple from checking any but necessary records. 

So much for a few of the individual records 
of which we may make use. Along with these 
may come certain group records like that of 
‘dle man and idle machine” time. That is, 
any one in the group interested may make a 
study over a day, a week, a month, or as long 
as he likes, of the amount of time certain mem- 
bers of the household have free or of the 
amount of time during which certain rooms 
or articles of household equipment are not in 
use. If one wants to set up the study in the 
opposite way, the record may be made of the 
time the members are busy, or the room or 
equipment in use. Such a record is sure to be 
of enormous interest and may often bring sur- 
prising information. In the case of the per- 
son, we should record not only that he is busy 
but the sort of work he is doing. In the case 
of the room, we should record not only when 
it is being used but how it is being used and by 
whom. If a system of suggestions is kept, as it 
should be, along with the records, there is a 
chance both of noting all good ideas for im- 
provements and of getting some line on the 
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amount of initiative each member of the group 
is displaying. 

We came upon this problem of “idle man 
and idle machine” in our discussion of plan- 
ning and may now consider the records as a 
means of acquainting the children with it. 
Through making such records for themselves 
they will learn to appreciate why the home is 
furnished and arranged as it is. They may 
approve of our ways or they may not. Their 
wholehearted codperation in existing condi- 
tions or their constructive suggestions for 
changes or improvements are both valuable. 
“For the first time I understand why we have 
things the way they are,” said a youngster who 
had made such a study of the way she used 
her time. It helps us to understand other peo- 
ple’s methods as well as our own. The con- 
ventionally-minded are given a chance to re- 
main conventional or to recognize the price 
they pay for conventions and what they give 
up by insistence upon them. The unconven- 
tional learn reasons for divergence from the 
usual practice and arguments to help them put 
their ideas through. 

Another group chart that is of great help 
but requires time to make out is the “three 
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position” plan. As industry thinks of every 
employee, so each member of the family is 
here thought of as holding simultaneously 
three positions: one of actually doing a job, 
the second of teaching a job, the third of 
learning to do the next job. This not only im- 
plies a careful job analysis of every task in the 
home, but a careful rating of each of the jobs 
so that they may be arranged in a promotional 
sequence. It means studying all the abilities 
and aptitudes of the home group, too, in order 
to know what promotions are feasible and de- 
sirable. This is difficult if all sorts of age and 
sex limits on jobs and all sorts of individual 
likes and dislikes have to be taken into con- 
sideration; but the problem is simplified if 
the family has the attitude that all work is de- 
sirable and interesting and that age and sex 
indicate opportunities and aptitudes for more 
jobs rather than fewer. 

The larger the family group and the 
shorter the intervals in age and experience 
between its members, the easier it is to carry 
through a promotional scheme. At times par- 
ents and older members may have performed 
simpler tasks than they are fitted for in order 
to help the work through temporarily, or one 
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or another of the group may have to continue 
a job longer than he cares to or than is ac- 
tually necessary, while he waits for a younger 
child to catch up. Sometimes the clan or the 
neighborhood must be called in to furnish an 
adequate group. If the leaves are to be raked 
off a large garden, for example, it is most fun 
to invite all the youngsters in the neighbor- 
hood to a tidying-up party. Teams may be 
organized, stunts set and the work carried 
through asa game. Then the home group can 
pay back by helping clean up the neighbors’ 
yards, when they need it, quite in the pioneer 
way. The various jobs involved—raking, 
piling, carting off, burning—may be rated and 
put in a promotional sequence, not only for 
family but for neighborhood use. 

Now and then some one likes a job so well 
that he does not want to give it up, even 
though some one else is ready to do it—some 
girl wants to keep on polishing the silver be- 
cause she loves to handle it or see it shine, or 
some boy wants to “vacuum-clean” though he 
is entitled to an outdoor job. In that case he 
must do what is done in industry, be willing 
to teach the job to the person next in line, then 
let him go on and up through the promotional 
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scale. If rigidly interpreted, this may be an 
arduous plan to carry out. If made flexible, 
it does hold the interest and turns out a group 
adequately prepared to meet a surprising 
range of home situations. When every one is 
trained, a functionalized plan of work accord- 
ing to abilities and likes, or a rotation of jobs, 
or any other system that seems advisable, may 
be substituted. 

The adoption of one other industrial record 
in the home may be recommended, and that 
is the fortune-sheet. In some industries every 
new member of the organization has assigned 
to him a godfather or big brother, some older 
member of the organization who acts as his 
special advisor. This can be done in the fam- 
ily, too, and many of us look back with much 
pleasure to taking care of some younger sister 
or brother who was our special responsibility. 
The older and the younger together make out 
the fortune-sheet, on which they try to plan 
just what the younger may expect to do in a 
certain amount of time—that is, draw up his » 
line of progress. They may note what work 
he is to do, what books he is to read, what con- 
tacts he is to make, anything at all that will 
be helpful. Along with this goes always some 
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prediction as to his ability or the position he 
can expect to achieve at the end of a given 
time. When that time comes, the sheet is 
taken out again, and the two compare 
what has actually taken place with the 
fortune they had predicted. They not only 
look over what happened but try to determine 
why it happened. Then they make out the 
fortune-sheet for the next year or whatever 
the time decided upon may be. Something 
less formal than this is done in many families, 
but the formality may be of real help. 
Keeping a fortune-sheet of this type for the 
family naturally should be part of the work 
of the family council. If feasible, the council 
may review the individual fortune-sheets or 
it may, without referring to these at all, take 
the results as they are reported, formally or 
informally, and use them in making its own 
plans for the future. Records of the council 
when kept in written form furnish the best pos- 
sible basis for the family program. Charts may 
seem cold, unimaginative and unromantic 
_mechanisms from which to tell a family for- 
tune or predict a family future, but they are 
safe and sure and those who have used them 
find them interesting and inspiring as well. 


CHAPTER XIV 


INCENTIVES 
What Keeps Us Going? 


INCENTIVES are always warmly discussed 
whenever the subject of family management 
comes up. “From some people one would 
gather that because of the close and intimate 
relations of family life and the atmosphere of 
feeling and sentiment surrounding it, it is pos- 
sible to keep the family going without any 
incentives at all. But one cannot keep an in- 
dividual alive without them, much less a 
group. It is true that a group may exist with- 
out recognized incentives, but that makes the 
proper development of its life more difficult 
because we do not know exactly what we have 
to deal with. The instincts, or urges, or wants 
of which we have already spoken, are all in- 
centives to action and function whether we 
pay any special attention to them or not. Our 
purpose here is to discover how we can use 
every possible motivating force for family 
development. 
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Those who sentimentalize over the family 
feel that to consider incentives coolly and in 
detail—as, for example, in acting on our 
knowledge that the causes which stimulate the 
desire for activity must be understood if we 
are to achieve and maintain good practice— 
makes the family too much like an industrial 
institution. No family life worth considering 
was ever spoiled by study and many a one has 
been wrecked for the lack of it. Those who 
have agreed to the methods already discussed 
of analysis of home problems and all prob- 
lems into which the home activities extend, 
will have no difficulty here. But we must be 
open-minded and unhampered by the more or 
less hit-or-miss findings of the past. 

One of the first questions that arises is the 
matter of paying for work. Is this a legiti- 
mate practice in the home field? Will it not 
destroy love for the job in the person who does 
it, or worse still, love for the home or the 
member of it for whom the work is done? I 
think there is confusion here between wages 
or money given for work agreed upon, and 
money given as a reward or token of appre- 
ciation for work volunteered. ‘To give money 
to a child who has spontaneously offered some 
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service to relieve some one else is a very dan- 
gerous procedure. I have heard a child so 
treated burst into tears and say, “I don’t want 
the money. I didn’t do that for pay, but for 
a surprise and to please you,” or “You just 
can’t pay me for that.” The child in such cir- 
cumstances feels that he is being offered pay 
in return for a gift. He knows that the love 
and self-sacrifice and effort he has given can- 
not be paid for in money, and either resents 
the fact that you feel they can or fears you may 
think he did the job for the money he might 
get instead of as an expression of affection. 
When parent and child agree upon definite 
pay for specific work, there is no such emo- 
tional complication. Rather, the minds of the 
parties have met (in the technical sense of the 
term) in an implicit contract, and that always 
means a calm, unemotional atmosphere. If 
the planning has been done in a family coun- 
cil and the value of different jobs settled be- 
fore they were assigned or undertaken, there 
is little likelihood of encountering difficulties. 
In this case, the child simply takes over vari- 
ous jobs, expects to do them in the time and by 
the method assigned, and as a matter of course 
expects his pay when finished. Think of the 
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admirable experience it is to him to learn the 
amount of effort required to earn money, an 
experience he could not have if all possibility 
of getting pay were taken out of home activi- 
ties. The sooner we give him a chance to 
earn money and to spend it, the sooner he real- 
izes that he is of some economic importance. 
The life insurance companies have made a 
valuable contribution in calculating the po- 
tential earning capacity of children, proving 
them an asset to the family even when they 
are very young. How much better to let them 
prove for themselves that they are actual as- 
sets! Not by some sort of child labor which 
assigns them work they ought not to do, but by 
carefully selected jobs which are part of the 
home activities and which develop the chil- 
dren themselves in the doing. 

The question then comes up, how should the 
pay be determined? ‘The same difficulties 
must be solved here as in industry. Payment 
for the amount of time spent on a job rather 
than for the amount of work accomplished, is 
liable to tempt either worker or child to give 
the impression that he is doing a great deal 
when in reality he is doing very little. The 
piece-rate method of paying for the amount 
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done and not for the time taken, on the other 
hand, develops the temptation to speed up 
more than is desirable in order to get through. 
With this method, however, we can determine 
just what work pace is most desirable and 
when and how long the rest periods should 
be; but we must watch the quality of the work 
to be sure that it is up to standard, and, what 
is more important, guard against the fatigue 
of the child. 

Or we may use the task-plus-a-bonus plan, 
paying a specified amount if the work is done 
on time and is of the right quality, and adding 
a bonus if it is done in less time. If the par- 
ent has time, it is an excellent plan for main- 
taining the child’s interest and skill in his 
work, to watch him at it. The output 
charts we have described are a great help here. 
They are most effective when, as with most 
systems of pay, the work of each child is re- 
corded separately so that we can see what he 
has accomplished and what he should be paid 
fotvit: 

For a long time progressive industry felt 
that only individual bonuses were profitable, 
each worker having his own work place and 
his own work. Now it is beginning to find 
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advantages in group work and is working out 
a successful group bonus. When any one in 
the group finishes his part of the job, he helps 
another member who is behind. By this co- 
operation the whole group profits, for as soon 
as they have finished the work, the bonus is 
earned and can be divided. Another excel- 
lent feature of this plan is that every member 
of the group soon learns to do the work of 
every other member, and is able when another 
member is delayed or slows down to take over 
any part of his work. In the home, where the 
aim is not only to get the work done but to 
teach every member of the family group how 
to do it, this system has special advantages. 

Should every possible task which every 
member of the family does in connection with 
the home be paid for? Not necessarily. The 
child will not expect pay for taking his own 
bath, or for keeping his own clothes, room or 
possessions in order, unless some one else is 
expected to do these things for him and by 
doing them himself he frees that person for 
other work. Though children may debate 
this question, adults naturally feel it absurd to 
pay any one, even the smallest child, to care 
for his own person and room. 
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Of course it is not expected that a child will 
earn all that is spent on him. He may be given 
an allowance to cover definite things. He can 
understand that he is being made responsible 
for spending or saving part of the family in- 
come and learning to be a trained consumer, 
and that in assuming certain responsibility he 
is relieving some one else and getting ready 
for the heavier responsibilities he will have 
when he is older. 

Rewards should be looked upon as prizes 
rather than payment, whether offered to one 
individual or to the winner of a competition. 
Like payment they should be given in return 
for a definite contribution or accomplishment. 
If they are to give satisfaction, however, their 
amount or nature must be specified. It is not 
fair to say to a child, “If you mow the lawn, I 
will give you a reward.” He will waste time 
wondering what the reward will be and when 
it is given, he may be disappointed if it is less 
than he expected, or if it is more, may get the 
idea that large rewards are easily earned, thus 
laying up for himself future disillusionment. 
In either case, he is apt to develop mistrust of 
the judgment of the rewarder. But if he 
knows and agrees to the reward beforehand, 
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he will settle down to steady work and be sat- 
isfied with the results. 

To young children, rewards should be made 
immediately; waiting is agony to them, for 
they cannot look forward far enough to an- 
ticipate future pleasure. Older children are 
willing to wait longer if the nature of the re- 
ward makes that desirable—as a new canoe 
in summer or skates in winter—and may 
even say, “Don’t give it to me now, I’d rather 
enjoy thinking I have it for a while before I 
really have it.” But whatever the time stated, 
the reward must be sure. Nothing will more 
outrage a child’s sense of justice or arouse 
deeper resentment than permitting him to 
strive for a promised reward and then failing 
to give ittohim. “I know I said I would pay 
you, but it isn’t convenient,” “I know I said 
I’d give it to you, but I don’t believe you’ve 
really done enough to warrant it”—these are 
things we cannot say even once and expect the 
child ever again to show any interest in re- 
wards. 

Finally, for most children at least, the re- 
ward must be made personal. Whether it is 
given as a group reward first and ultimately 
to an individual, or as an individual reward 
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to be turned over later to the group, they must 
have the feeling of personal participation and 
ownership. The classic example of urging 
children to earn money to go directly to saving 
the souls of the heathen illustrates what I 
mean. They may willingly contribute every 
cent they earn but if the money is not paid 
into their own hands and the thrill allowed 
them of turning it in themselves as their own 
contribution, the cause of the heathen will 
eventually suffer. 

A child’s character may be judged by his 
response to rewards. Does he enjoy best those 
which are given him directly or those offered 
in a competition open to a few or all? One 
child will say, when a reward is offered, “Am 
I the only one who has a chance for it?” An- 
other, “Could Bobby win one too?” A third, 
“Let’s all try for it!” i 

Competitions are excellent incentives but 
they must be handled very carefully. One 
may compete against one’s own records, or 
against those of others one’s own age, or 
against other people themselves. Whatever 
type of activity the competitions may involve, 
they are most successful when treated as ath- 
letic contests are treated. Handicaps must be 
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carefully given to show for example, that age, 
weight or height, may be a handicap in one 
type of contest but place one at scratch in an- 
other. Careful records must be kept and all 
the rules of sport insisted upon—a square deal 
for every one, no admittance of personal ani- 
mosities or any type of prejudices into the 
contests, pride in being a good winner and an 
equal pride in being a good loser. Properly 
conducted, an athletic contest is one of the 
finest activities in family life, but wrongly 
handled, it may be a temporary or even a per- 
manent menace. Many a divided family can 
trace its first breaks to poorly handled compe- 
tition. If the children feel that the parents 
take sides, if handicaps are interpreted as de- 
fects, if the competition is allowed to develop 
into a real contest with perhaps anger or re- 
sentment or other unfavorable emotions at- 
tached to it, if there is the least feeling of 
unfairness, the unfortunate impression on the 
child lasts surprisingly long. We concede 
that the schools can conduct competitions both 
physical and mental with no bad results, and 
by this means teach the laws of sportsmanship 
by which we all like to think we live. Why 
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should we deny this possibility and this privi- 
lege to the home? 

The question of punishments is another 
serious one. The problem is half solved, how- 
ever, if we can agree upon what a punishment 
really is. Its aim is not to break the child’s 
will or to impose any one else’s will upon him; 
it is not to allow the person offended against to 
get even or to display his own temper; it is not 
to make the child pay for something he has 
done in money or in sorrow or in anything 
else. Its aim is first of all to bring the person 
who deserves it back to normal, to straighten 
out a situation which has become involved— 
to help the child to regain his self-control if 
he has lost it and then to repair as well as 
possible any damage he has done. 

The administration of discipline of any 
sort is one of the most difficult jobs in the 
world. It is not an undertaking one chooses 
willingly. In fact, any one who does like to 
inflict punishments except with the intention 
of rendering a service, may be looked upon 
with suspicion. To the parent it is often a 
hated responsibility. If the whole group real- 
izes that discipline is a function of all man- 
agement, and that in the family group the 
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parents must handle it because it is so diffi- 
cult and trying, a better attitude can be main- 
tained. If they can learn also that life fur- 
nishes most of our discipline and that all the 
parents can do is to teach them how best to 
meet the situations they have created by wrong 
or thoughtless acts, they are more willing to 
suffer the consequences. 

Loss of self-control is the most frequent and 
important cause for discipline. But to punish 
a child because he gives way to temper, or 
greed, or folly is not enough. The necessity 
and value of self-control must be made plain 
to him. He must learn to control himself if 
he is to be an acceptable and useful member 
of the family or society at large, and discipline 
is essential if that is the only way in which he 
can learn it. If he understands this and the 
punishment is agreed on, even though he will 
not welcome it, he will at least acknowledge 
his fault and have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he was aware when he committed the 
infraction of what the consequences would be. 
If there is any benefit to be gained through 
penalties imposed, such as fines, they should 
always go to the whole group, never to the 
person who imposes the punishment, for that 
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would be as wrong as giving fines to the judge 
in a court of law. 

As with rewards, penalties should be agreed 
upon in advance and given promptly and per- 
sonally. To inflict punishment for actions the 
child does not understand as wrong or pun- 
ishable is unfair. It is equally unjust and 
unwise not to give them when they have been 
threatened, for then they lose all their value 
as deterrents and, what is worse, the child 
loses his confidence in the person supposed to 
impose them. The temptation to excuse the 
child “just this once” is great and he is apt to 
be so grateful if he is excused that the results 
seem satisfactory. But we only postpone. the 
evil day when he must learn that life does not 
use the same methods, and he will then blame 
his parents for bringing him up in a fool’s 
paradise. A prompt punishment is the only 
merciful one; postponement is undeserved 
agony to a sensitive child and no kindness to 
a less sensitive one. ‘The child may be able 
to forget the impending calamity temporarily, 
only to be reminded of it unpleasantly; or if 
he is small, he may completely forget what the 
punishment was for and it will lose all the 
value of the connection between cause and 
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effect. It is cruel to turn what should be a 
personal punishment into a group punish- 
ment in order to make it more severe. If the 
group has been involved in the wrongdoing 
and must share the punishment, that cannot 
be avoided. But to make what should be a 
private adjustment of a wrongdoing into a 
public exhibition is unpardonable. 

I am myself opposed to corporal pun- 
ishment. It seems to me to degrade the 
person who gets it, but especially the 
person who gives it. Even if adminis- 
tered when one is controlled and cool, 
it is a shattering emotional experience to 
a sensitive parent or child. Many wise and 
loving parents believe in it and use it; I know 
one who thinks it an excellent stimulant. 
Many children prefer it to other punishments 
because it is soon over, and some seem to re- 
spond to it admirably. It seems to me wrong 
in theory, although I am not able to explain | 
what sometimes seem to be excellent results 
of the practice. Surely if one feels it wrong, 
for that person it is wrong. If one feels it 
right, is it right for that person? I do not 
know! 

It is vitally important that the child under- 
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stand the whole subject of incentives in rela- 
tion to rewards and punishments. How much 
unhappiness can be traced directly to mis- 
handling here! In family life we have possi- 
bilities for almost every kind of a situation. 
Some of our actions deserve rewards, some 
punishments. If we get the right reward or 
the right punishment, we benefit greatly. If 
we learn, at the same time, why we get these 
rewards and punishments, we are prepared to 
control and direct our lives accordingly. So 
if the child understands why we give one or 
the other and what results he may expect from 
various kinds of actions, he will learn to adapt 
his own desires and actions to those of his 
group and to life situations as he finds them 
at home and out in the world. We are all 
such a tangle of emotions, impulses, urges and 
desires, that any training which enables us to 
grasp a few underlying and stabilizing prin- 
ciples is of incalculable value. We want our 
children to feel that they have grown up in 
an atmosphere not only of happiness but of 
justice, and that it was happy largely because 
it was just. 


ParT THREE: EVALUATING 


The “Clean-Up”—Measures and Tests 
of Progress and Projects 


CHAPTER XV 


THE LOOK AROUND 
Where Are We? 


WE are tempted sooner or later to stop plan- 
ning and performing and see where we are. 
But if we worry over things that have gone 
wrong and waste time dreaming of what might 
have been, we harm ourselves and our plans, 
and, if we spend too much time rejoicing over 
successes when we might better be planning 
new ones, we make another mistake. The 
ambitious ones among us waste no time at all. 
“Maybe it’s not so,” they say if they think we 
worry over something unduly, “Be a good 
loser,” if things really have gone wrong, or 
“Blow another bubble,” if we stop too long 
to admire the colors of the last bubble or 
grieve because it is broken. 

Now and then, however, if we do not spend 
too much time at it and if we use our findings 
constructively, it would seem wise to look 
around and above and ahead to see where we 
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where we are going. An opportune moment 
ap pears—when the last child enters school, the 
first child enters college or is married, or some 
other important family event or change in the 
family set-up occurs—to review progress, to 
reconsider one’s plans, and to make sure one 
is on the right road. Let us suppose that such 
a time has come and that we, who have 
planned our living together as a family and 
have so far as possible lived up to our plans, 
are now considering what we have really 
achieved. 

First, what have we gained in money? For, 
after all, though we may not believe that 
money is the most important gauge of success, 
the amount one has of it is a measure in the 
eyes of the world. The group has not perhaps 
accumulated as much money as it could have 
if the same time and effort had been spent on 
making money as has been devoted to plan- 
ning for and achieving other ends. But the 
careful planning to determine the family 
needs should have enabled us to acquire 
enough money to meet them adequately, and 
to provide for old age or care for any member 
who may have met physical misfortune. The 
planning up to this point should have taken 
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into consideration future needs, and especially 
the elimination of worry, which is not only 
fatiguing but very costly because it cuts down 
working capacity so seriously. Some appre- 
ciation of the value of money should have been 
developed by the training given in earning, 
saving and spending, but not too much, be- 
cause even the little children have been taught 
that wealth is not in itself a satisfaction but 
only a medium with which to secure satisfac- 
tions. The group will have had no training 
in “get rich quick” methods and probably will 
have too deep an understanding of the value 
of being producers to care much about acquir- 
ing unearned money. They ought, however, 
to value it as a great factor in security and 
insofar as it indicates a return for skill and 
‘effort. 

Whether we have piled up riches or not, 
we should by this time have established a 
creditable record of work accomplished. 
With their philosophy that work is desirable 
and their training in positive mental, physical 
and emotional health, the group should have 
every reason for accomplishment and pride 
in work, both collectively and as individuals. 
Every member is supposed to have had a 
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chance not only to undertake every home re- 
sponsibility he was capable of handling, but 
every outside responsibility as well. Returns 
for his efforts should be evident now—a book 
or two on the shelves, a job well filled in office 
or factory, a creditable school record, or any 
other result of activity carefully planned and 
conscientiously carried through. 

If the group itself has nothing to show ex- 
cept that it has lived an integrated, happy fam- 
ily life, it can boast of this as a creditable 
achievement, much more creditable than we 
may imagine. The influence of a family that 
really enjoys being together and faces the 
world as a happy and united group is far- 
reaching. Bankers give partial credit at least 
these days, according to the way they rate a 
man or woman’s family life, so that an inte- 
grated family may be a real business asset. It 
is certainly a social asset. Nothing will drive 
friends away like disharmony in a family, 
nothing attracts them like a harmonious fam- 
ily life. Neither the host nor the guest may 
recognize this, but it is the real cause of that 
atmosphere of peace and ease and welcome 
which makes for true hospitality. We often 
say to a guest, “I shall not make company of 
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you. Come and be one of the family.” He 
can only enjoy this and want to return if he is 
really made one of a group the members of 
which are at ease with each other and happy 
in being together. 

The number of friends the group has ac- 
quired is another important measure of prog- 
ress. Whether acquaintances, friends or 
chums, these people represent definite values 
in our own ability to live. If we have a large 
number of acquaintances, we make interesting 
contacts and enjoy frequent opportunities to 
see and hear of stimulating events in the world 
and to bring some of their flavor back into the 
home. We should bring acquaintances into 
our home only when we know what pleasure 
or benefit we can gain from them and that they 
will in return profit by contact with us. 
Sometimes their introduction into the home is 
the test whether they shall become more than 
acquaintances. Friendship may mean greater 
mutual advantage; it also means greater re- 
sponsibilities. The children should feel that 
though a large circle of acquaintances is de- 
sirable, it is not at all necessary to feel that 
these must ultimately become friends or 
chums. We should not restrain them from 
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making friends, but teach them that friend- 
ships should be of slow growth, requiring 
many opportunities to know one another well. 
With an acquaintance there is interest and 
cordiality, yet no great demands of give or 
take. Acquaintanceship is a pleasing status 
which may exist unchanged for years, to de- 
velop suddenly or slowly into a closer asso- 
ciation. We should not be too slow or we 
may lose chances for making friends, but we 
should not be too rash or we may have a 
broken friendship with an emotional smash on 
both sides. 

Who can adequately define what friendship 
is? The relationship may be as beautiful and 
undemanding as that of teacher-pupil. Every 
member of the family should have his own 
circle of congenial friends. Having devel- 
oped, as we should have a friendly relation- 
ship between the members of the family, even 
the small child should have no difficulty in 
making friends for himself. He should real- 
ize that he can only give what is his own to 
give—his hospitality, not that of the rest of 
the group; his secrets, not the family’s secrets. 
If he has been brought up to know the sacred- 
ness of possessions, tangible and intangible— 
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never to take another’s clothes, never to open 
another’s letter, never to tell another’s secret 
or anticipate his joke, even in the family cir- 
cle—he will not be apt to take what is not his 
for the sake of giving even to his dearest 
friend. 

When a friend of one member can become 
a friend of several of the family or of the 
whole group, there is cause for rejoicing. But 
a problem arises too. Any friend should al- 
ways have the welcome of the group for the 
sake of the member whose friend he is, if not 
for his own. If he is not really congenial to 
every one, some management may be neces- 
sary to see that he receives his quota of atten- 
tion, to which, however, no one should be 
forced to contribute against his will. If he 
becomes more congenial with some other mem- 
ber of the family than the one who first intro- 
duced him, all concerned must be content with 
the new development, or the third person to 
enter the friendship must withdraw. If a seri- 
ous situation arises it is well worth making a 
study of friendships, and the method of inves- 
tigation we used in our study of the family 
group is applicable here. Fortunately no 
such situation is likely to arise in a family liv- 
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ing happily together. The friend, unless he 
is actively obnoxious to some one, enters easily 
and happily into the family activities and be- 
comes the family friend. 

Relations of friendship offer an excellent 
opportunity, too, for the family to do a little 
missionary work, perhaps quite unconsciously. 
If the group is happy and attractive, more 
and more friends will want to become a part 
of it and will perhaps carry back into their 
own families methods of getting on together 
which may be useful there. The family itself 
always benefits because there is none of us 
(save perhaps when in a naughty or tempera- 
mental mood) who is not a little more on his 
good behavior when there are guests. When 
an outsider is present the occasion takes on 
the air of a party, and in the atmosphere of 
new interests and stimulating contacts even 
every day routine seems attractive. A small 
family may feel this even more than a large 
one which through its own members meets so 
many outside interests that to those unaccus- 
tomed to so many contacts there seems to be a 
party going on every day. 

Along with its friends the family should 
have acquired many opportunities. There is 
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satisfaction in opportunities whether we actu- 
ally take advantage of them or not. “I 
wouldn’t mind not going if I were only in- 
vited,” a child may say. The invitations a 
family receives as individuals or as a group 
are decidedly important. To be wanted is a 
necessity to all of us. The surest way to re- 
ceive invitations is to be desirable in oneself, 
and to be desirable one must make oneself 
worth while both as a person and as a worker. 
Invitations from people who do not want you 
for what you really are, or invitations which 
you accept by taking time off from work to 
fulfill imaginary obligations or requirements 
instead of sticking to your job and making a 
record there, are a waste of time and the peo- 
ple involved will prove uncongenial. So true 
is this that an individual or a family who is 
known to be absorbed in making a success in 
some field is almost sure to be the one most 
desired by worth-while groups. 

There remains the question of what oppor- 
tunities it is desirable to accept. The family 
must not be too much a closed circle. Even 
welcoming friends in great numbers is not 
enough. The members must go out into other 
groups, not only for their own development 
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but to bring back experience and observation 
to enrich the family life. This is a difficult 
lesson for a devoted couple or family to learn. 
If our aim in going out, however, is not to 
get away from the family, thus taking some- 
thing from it, but to share with it the results 
of our opportunity to know others, we cannot 
go far wrong. Even when the group grows 
older and is separated by distance and work 
and new relationships, the habit holds over 
and becomes more fixed with every year. Ab- 
sences then do not separate, but contribute 
opportunities not only for individual satis- 
faction but also for bringing new interests, 
and contacts and stimulus to the old home 
group. 

In other than social contacts, too, we are 
more likely to make profitable use of our op- 
portunities when all our life’so far has been 
training us to do so. We have acquired a 
varied knowledge from our work, our play, 
our interests. The children have not only 
been taught, but have learned to find learning 
attractive. Here reading has played an im- 
portant role. Although care has been taken 
to turn over to them such reading as they can 
do, they have been read to before they could 
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read themselves and afterward as well. Now 
and then mother or father has read one of the 
old favorites aloud from beginning to end just 
to share the joy of the reading. But usually 
the book has been read aloud until the interest 
of the small hearer has been roused to the 
point when he must finish it for himself or, if 
it proves too hard for him alone, he has been 
helped through the difficult places. As time 
went on, leadership in reading has rested not 
with the older members but with the younger 
group, who have gone far ahead with some 
new development or special interest. 

Because they have been given so many be- 
ginnings in the early years and in the home 
itself, new and even difficult interests have 
been acquired by the group. The children of 
one family, for example, learned while they 
were tiny things the squares of all numbers 
from one to twenty-five and all sorts of rapid 
multiplications and short cuts, which they ex- 
hibited to the admiration of guests and the 
doubtful approval of teachers and fellow stu- 
dents at school. The father had models made 
of a wooden cone which could be taken apart 
into sections and of a square which could be 
dissected, so that conic sections and “‘(a + b)* 
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— a’ -+2ab + b’” were soon recognized not as 
unattractive strangers, but as old friends. 
They collected rocks, petrified wood and 
arrow heads, metals, samples of materials 
and anything else that could be gathered on 
excursions into the country or into industry, 
until all the sciences became methods of 
understanding objects already known to them. 
They strapped a pair of field glasses to 
an engineer’s surveying tripod and made a 
primitive and rather shaky little telescope 
which gave them a peep into enough astron- 
omy to wish for more. They were encouraged 
to dip into all sorts of books and acquired, 
if not great knowledge, enough so that they 
would not feel. strange in any field. They 
heard at each meal a German, a French and 
an Italian record on the graphophone, so that 
the sound of these tongues would not be un- 
familiar, though they might not grasp the 
words. All this in preparation, so that, when 
an opportunity came to learn or go or do, they 
knew enough at least to appreciate the chance 
they were getting. 

They learned that even a little knowledge is 
sometimes a help. Their father was at one 
time ill in an army hospital. A poor Polish 
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boy in one of the wards refused to have any- 
thing done for him because he was utterly 
strange and suspicious of every one and every- 
thing. The father went to him and said the 
only two Polish words he knew (they meant 
“How do you do?”) which he had learned 
from Polish workers in his industry. The 
poor boy said not one word in reply, but turned 
to his nurse with a look that gave her permis- 
sion to go ahead: he believed in an institution 
where there was one person who could speak 
two words of his beloved native tongue. This 
was a thrilling tale to the children. Who 
could tell when the least bit of knowledge 
they acquired might not open the door to an 
adventure like this? 

I should have said, perhaps, that much of 
this knowledge may be most happily learned 
in games, old games like that of “Authors,” 
new games like the one in which the squares 
were learned—merely a blue print of the 
arithmetic chart with all the squares neatly 
arranged and a set of pins with bright colored 
heads with which each participant could mark 
his progress. Even games of chance some- 
times—but we shall have more to say of these 
in the next chapter. Perhaps some of the 
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pedagogues who object to contests and rewards 
and prizes will object to our making learning 
a game. I never could quite see why. The 
psychologists say that a pleasurable feeling 
is an aid to learning; the psychiatrists that 
things associated with pleasure are easily re- 
membered. Why not add to the joy of using 
knowledge, joy in the acquiring of it? Think 
of the advantage of having a bit of knowledge 
return each time it is needed, bringing with 
it the happy memory of the game during which 
it was first learned. Besides, in our project 
of living together there is no happier expe- 
rience than playing together and the play is all 
the better if it entertains and holds the group 
together and at the same time gives the par- 
ticipants material which is of actual use in 
many situations later on. 

Perhaps it is because of some of this learn- 
ing and enjoying together that a family group, 
as it reviews its progress under the plan we 
have outlined, finds it has developed an in- 
terest in life and a real love for it, a love of 
people and a love of things. We are all sup- 
posed to have been born with these, but they 
do grow stronger as we are taught to observe 
and to know why people and things are in- 
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teresting. Such a plan does not dull or do 
away with youthful enthusiasms or turn the 
children into old men and women before their 
time. They love dolls and toys and the small 
replicas of objects that seem to make such a 
special appeal to small people. It is no part 
of the plan that they should outgrow youthful 
ideas and youthful pleasures; rather always 
to have others waiting for them just within 
sight, so that as they lay aside their toys or 
childish interests of themselves, there are 
worthwhile substitutes to take their places. 
Even Santa Claus and the Easter Bunny and 
the old Home and Holiday myths are not ruth- 
lessly destroyed. The children are made to 
feel the spirit back of these stories before they 
ever hear them, and when their questions 
come, as they will, they themselves already 
have the clews to the explanations which make 
them not illusions but expressions of the love 
for which they stand. 

The children have learned, too, that the pur- 
pose of living together is to take a joy in shar- 
ing their own possessions, friends and activi- 
ties. This habit once formed, can be cultivated 
everywhere—traveling, where one shops for 
one’s favorite brother as well as one’s self, or 
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on the beach in summer, where all the children © 
of the neighborhood join Daddy’s athletic con- 
tests and turn somersaults and stand on each 
other’s shoulders and do all the other sand and 
water tricks. When the family is large enough 
to make it habitual within and easy outside, 
sharing is a much more natural habit. The 
small group can acquire it, however, by aff- 
liating closely with other small neighborhood 
groups. Even punishments may be shared. If 
rocks are thrown and no one can find the 
guilty party, all the boys of the neighborhood 
may be sent to bed; the telephone makes it 
easy to spread the information, and one treat- 
ment is usually sufficient. The old saying “a 
pleasure shared is a pleasure doubled, a sor- 
row shared is a sorrow divided” is a true one, 
but that does not make either the joy or the 
grief less effective. 

The observer trained to find interest in all 
sorts of people and things goes on acquiring 
information, and becomes in time a contribut- 
ing and valuable member of any group. To 
be interested means usually to listen intelli- 
gently—that is, if one can suppress one’s de- 
sire to comment long enough to do so—and 
an interested listener is always sure of a wel- 
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come. He should become in time an interest- 
ing speaker also, or at least one worth hear- 
ing. He may, even though he is a very small 
person, astonish an older group by his close 
attention and the telling remarks he can make 
if he is called upon. 

The family has learned, too, through this 
plan of living, to delegate and to take respon- 
sibility. One can scarcely imagine a small 
person so brought up, saying, “Of course I like 
Shakespeare; Polly doesn’t, she told me so, 
now my mother would never allow that.” The 
child would have been “exposed” to Shakes- 
peare and helped to appreciate him but never 
forced to. Every member of the group will 
have been taught to feel that just as he has his 
part in activities, so he has his responsibility, 
not only for himself but for the group. This 
will mean that come upon him where we may, 
we will find him taking that part and that re- 
sponsibility. 

That assurance is, after all, the greatest 
achievement and satisfaction we can have, for 
it means that no matter what changes may 
come and how the set-up of the future may 
differ from the past, he is prepared to go 
ahead. Changes are no calamity; they bring 
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with them growth and development. We 
hope the mechanisms of planning and per- 
forming we have tried to set up are flexible 
enough to meet them, but if this has not proved 
to be so, we should not despair. We have 
sought adequately to prepare the members of 
our group, and the group as a whole, so that 
if necessary they could set up new mechanisms 
to meet any need or situation. This accom- 
plished, we can look back over the road we 
have come with interest and to that which lies 
ahead with confidence. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THETLOOK’ UP 
What Guides Us? 


PERHAPS we should have paused long ago 
to look at the convictions and motives that 
have been guiding us. They were, of course, 
implicit in our plans. Before we look ahead 
let us discuss them in a little detail. 

First and underlying all the rest, there is a 
belief in law, the realization that nothing hap- 
pens by chance in this world, but that effects 
inevitably follow causes. This leads to a be- 
lief in the stability of life, that it is worth 
while to plan and to work, that one may expect 
results if one makes efforts. It gives us an 
assurance of permanence, a feeling that if we 
construct carefully and well we may hope that 
the results will last and give us satisfaction. 
This belief in law is like a well-grounded 
partnership in which the junior partner has 
absolute faith and trust in the senior. If law 
is what we believe it is, the bond that holds 
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cause to effect, then we may devote ourselves 
whole-heartedly to our activity with complete 
confidence that law will see to the results. 

We found this underlying law in our studies 
of heredity, in the transfer of traits and apti- 
tudes from one generation to another. We 
found that each generation, if it made efforts 
to conserve and add to the best of the past, 
could start out with a worth-while endow- 
ment. We found, on the other hand, that 
when we allowed ourselves to lapse, results 
inevitably followed which we had to rectify 
or endure. We found, too, many exceptions 
which we could not explain; but although 
these revealed gaps in the completeness of the 
group of facts we had assembled, they did not 
shake our faith in the law. Neither did they 
prevent us from believing in the power of en- 
vironment and education. We used the posi- 
tive factors in both heredity and environment, 
considering each as a cause for effort, and 
looked forward confidently to results. 

The underlying laws in the exact sciences 
we stressed also. A little child can learn to 
see them, and to find both comfort and assur- 
ance of stability in the fact that two and two 
always make four. Adults as well as children 
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sometimes get the notion that laws hamper and 
restrict, that it would be a pleasing surprise 
to wake up some day to find that two and two 
make five. They delude themselves. The 
underlying laws of scientific validity really 
set us free. How could we devote ourselves 
to work if we had to worry constantly about 
the outcome? If we can learn that the funda- 
mental laws are formule which classify and 
set in order all sorts of things we know and 
want to use, they become for each one of us 
valuable discoveries. Even to the child, 
mathematics, physics, astronomy, and the 
other sciences approached in this way become 
orderly and hence understandable from the 
beginning. We need not encounter the con- 
fusion, clutter and haziness of presentation 
which make comprehension difficult if we 
learn these sciences on the basis of their ele- 
mental laws. The case method of studying 
one occurrence after another and finally de- 
ducing the law, has advantages especially for 
the experienced thinker, but also for a child 
if he is properly guided; and in this age of 
unrest, the sooner we can understand why con- 
ditions are as they are by acquiring a knowl- 
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edge of the underlying laws, the sooner we 
can stabilize our own thinking and living. 

A generation or two ago a child learning 
his multiplication tables would recite or sing 
his way through them without comment. 
They were accepted as a set of tools, a heritage 
of the ages. The child of to-day questions 
as he goes, and may end by asking, “Do they 
always come out like that?’ The very fact 
that he asks this question shows that he senses 
the prevalent instability. His evident satis- 
faction in the affirmative answer indicates his 
even more fundamental desire for something 
sure to depend on. We have done far too 
much arguing, I think, on the hypothesis that 
young people enjoy instability and restlessness 
and a feeling that the universe is the result of 
chance and runs on lawlessly. Most of the 
cases of despondency in the young that I have 
been able to observe and study, reveal dissatis- 
faction with too much freedom and the feel- 
ing of instability, and a longing for something 
stable and permanent to lean upon. Knowl- 
edge of the sciences, especially of astronomy, 
whose laws have held through the ages, will 
help these young people to gain or regain the 
stability they crave. 
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When we come to the less exact sciences like 
psychology, we do not leave the law but come 
rather to where the factors are so complicated 
that we cannot watch the working out of the 
law so plainly. We know, for example, that 
every urge is a cause and that we may look 
for its effect. We long for appreciation, and 
we go where we find it; we long to exercise 
power, and we select as a friend some one 
willing to let us lead; we long for the stimulus 
of competition, and we choose a job for which 
there are many applicants. The effects may 
seem to have different causes, but psychology 
finds the underlying one. If we set out with 
the idea that there are no laws governing our 
actions and fail to look for them, we are not 
so apt to find them. For myself, I have never 
found laws more interesting and helpful, nor 
more beautifully expounded, than James’ laws 
of habit formation. One can develop from 
them a complete project: apply them, and you 
learn to form the desired habit efficiently and 
permanently; break them, and quickly the 
learning process is deflected and retarded. 

This mention of the learning process recalls 
the plateaus, previously referred to, which ap- 
pear in any graph of progress in the acquisi- 
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tion of knowledge or skill. Fundamental 
laws apply here too. We all know that 
every once in a while as we learn, we come 
to periods when we do not seem to improve 
at all. The line on our chart flattens out 
instead of continuing to climb, and unless we 
understand the laws of progress we cannot 
tell whether our development has been delayed 
by chance or by some logical, definite cause. 
Without this knowledge the teacher may apply 
wrong remedies, or fail to apply any at all, 
and both teacher and pupil may be dis- 
couraged and reluctant to continue. With it 
both may realize that the check was caused 
by loss of interest, deviation from method or 
the occurrence of new and unexpected difficul- 
ties. For example, these three causes com- 
bined to discourage the efforts of two high 
school girls learning to sew. ‘Their ambitions 
outrunning their skill, they had purchased 
material for two sport skirts and worked with 
zest till they discovered that neither skirt 
fitted. Their ardor for any kind of sewing 
then cooled and they put the material away, 
until a friend hearing the tale showed them 
how to make one skirt of two fronts, the other 
of two backs, and how, by introducing novel 
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stitching and pockets they could have some- 
thing unique and smart. Their interest re- 
vived, their mistakes understood, their diffi- 
culties overcome by the remaking of the skirts, 
sewing became a game of wit and skill to them 
and has continued so to their pleasure and 
profit ever since. If none of these remedies 
succeed in sending the line upward, it is well 
for both teacher and pupil to realize that a 
stage has been reached when the pupil must 
mark time for a little while, till his mind as- 
similates and integrates the information he 
has been gaining. Neither need be dis- 
couraged if they understand that this is a con- 
dition of all progress, and both may then be 
reconciled to wait in patience until the learner 
is ready to go ahead. 

I have gone into this at some length because 
it seems to me that as children and adults 
we must naturally come to many plateaus in 
our physical, mental and emotional develop- 
ment. In every case the best method is to find 
out what the cause is. We simply cannot de- 
velop and progress in every way all the time. 
We may not be ourselves receiving or supply- 
ing our children with enough material on 
which to grow; we may not be receiving or 
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supplying an incentive to development; and 
even if we have met both these needs and all 
the others we can think of, we may not have 
allowed time enough for mind or body to ab- 
sorb and store away what they need. We are 
coming more and more to understand the. 
period of adolescence, and how such a time 
of change and growth should be handled. I 
sometimes think this period is not so brief as 
it has been supposed to be. The same condi- 
tions seem to repeat themselves in all of us, to 
some degree at least, many times during our 
lives, and in some of us most of the time. 
Those of us who believe that this is so should 
have more tolerance and sympathy for others. 

Another aspect of law that we may well 
stress is its relation to beauty. That to my 
mind is one of the chief values in the teaching 
of esthetics. Even little children can learn 
to appreciate esthetics as they can psychology 
and economics. The determination of the 
right relation of height to width, as in the rise 
of steps to the tread, is a first rule in architec- 
ture. We may measure and count the doors 
and windows, and study the relation of the 
height of a room to its size. This became so 
real a game to the children of one home that 
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a small member of eight years stood up on the 
Fifth Avenue ’bus as he passed the Public 
Library and shouted, much to his own satis- 
faction and the amusement of the hearers, 
“Look, Mother, pure Corinthian!” Children 
gradually develop an appreciation of the un- 
derlying laws of architecture which will 
make every building, from their own home to 
Rheims Cathedral or the Woolworth Build- 
ing, interesting. 

The same is true of sculpture. Lessing’s 
“Taocoon” may be explained in simple words 
so that even the small ones realize its beauty of 
proportion and reality, and the laws which 
govern these effects. And in painting the 
child may learn to understand perspective, the 
relation of figure to background, and that the 
portrayal of beautiful flesh is the result of an 
authentic knowledge of anatomy. He learns, 
too, to look for the laws in music and in danc- 
ing, to feel the pulse of rhythm that is the 
fundamental law upon which all the rest are 
built. When he has once learned this, not 
only all music but all sound and vibration be- 
come interesting to him. He develops a sense 
for rhythm and feels it in the sea, the wind and 
all natural phenomena, the boat, the train, ma- 
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chinery, heart-beats, breathing, laughing, 
crying, in everything that enters his life. He 
becomes aware of the likenesses and differ- 
ences of measure but also the great similarity 
that runs through all the variations. We are 
finding these studies in rhythms interesting 
and significant as we carry them on in indus- 
try. We are discovering such satisfaction in 
the rhythms one initiates oneself and which 
expresses one’s self and one’s work, and such 
dissatisfaction in rhythms which interrupt 
or are imposed, that I hope much more may 
be done to teach children the importance 
of rhythm study. They express themselves so 
naturally in singing and dancing and euryth- 
mic activities of every sort that they should 
easily derive added satisfaction from knowing 
something of the laws that govern these ac- 
tivities. 

The more we go into these laws the more 
we realize why artists who have done creative 
work in one field can turn easily to another. 
They have learned the laws, consciously or un- 
consciously, and the rest is largely a matter 
of acquiring the equipment and technique of 
expression. If this is so, surely we should 
equip our children to perceive and appreciate 
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the fundamental laws and help them to self- 
expression. We naturally love the beautiful. 
People who appreciate these laws will not 
destroy beauty, whatever form it may take, 
for they know they will only do great injury 
to themselves. Ultimately, when we all under- 
stand the beauty of law and the beauty which 
law creates, childhood and youth, marriage 
and family life will also come to be cherished 
and protected for the laws which govern 
them. 

If we appreciate that beauty is the result of 
observance of the law, we will respect the law 
as well. We need to think of the law of the 
land as beneficent and beautiful. We can 
make children understand the reason for law, 
and why we delegate certain of our rights as 
individuals to a group to exercise for us. We 
have begun by bringing them to feel the 
friendliness of the police and the fire depart- 
ment and all the other activities which per- 
sonify the law. When representatives of the 
law are not as attractive as they might be in 
appearance or manner, it is difficult to support 
this teaching by example. Those of us who 
live in the suburbs where policemen and fire- 
men have time to be human, however, know 
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that they are not too busy to call on a small 
boy in the hospital or make their headquarters 
the favorite meeting place of the youngsters 
of the neighborhood. When this is the case, 
training children to feel that all law is based 
on the desire to protect and help the people of 
the community becomes a simple matter. 
Some laws may not be good, some may be mis- 
interpreted, some may seem to discriminate or 
work hardship, but fundamentally the aim of 
the law is right. If we do not like a law we 
have the opportunity and responsibility to see 
that changes are made. In the meantime we 
must obey it until it is changed. To do other- 
wise is to undermine our whole social stability. 

To teach a child to evade or think lightly of 
the law, to consider it a daring deed to see 
how far he can go in disobeying it without 
getting caught is, to my mind, a crime; not 
because of the results, serious as they may be, 
but because of the effect on his attitude toward 
all law. We must teach him to believe in and 
respect its principle, and if we allow him to 
misunderstand its purpose or laugh at it be- 
cause others do, we can never hope that he. 
will interpret the law wisely or learn to make 
it serviceable to himself. 
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He must also acquire some knowledge of 
the dangers of breaking laws, whether they be 
the laws of his city or country or those of 
health, physical, mental and emotional. I be- 
lieve in stressing the positive rather than the 
negative side here, though it may be well to 
let some children see with their own eyes the 
results of the infraction of health laws. A 
child who is inclined to “try anything once” 
may be taken through the accident ward of a 
hospital; the child who is fussy about food 
may need to see the waifs in an infant shelter; 
a lively adolescent who preaches “freedom” 
and threatens to practice it, may profit by a 
visit to a refuge for those who have plunged 
into excesses. But we must always be sure 
the remedy will not do more harm than the 
disease, for an emotional, sensitive child may 
be excited or shocked rather than warned and 
brought to balance. Fear is not the best of 
motives, and we have in art and in life splen- 
did examples of healthful living which should 
be enough to motivate the child. 

He must come to know the danger of ex- 
cess, especially of excess in a habit or indul- 
gence which might be harmful, such as smok- 
ing. I feel it is most unwise to go beyond 
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our facts, to say that a habit is or is not harm- 
ful when we are influenced by taste or feeling 
rather than facts. I do feel, however, that 
since we know those who do not smoke have 
not been injured while many smokers have, 
and many more may be, we have a right to 
stress the advisability of not forming this 
habit. 

All our habit studies should help us here. 
To draw attention to habits which are evil 
masters, like the drug habit and the habit of 
drinking, cando no harm. Here again, how- 
ever, fear is not a good incentive. We should 
be careful to avoid making the development of 
such a bad habit an adventure, a dare or a 
defiance. The chief point to emphasize is the 
part that control plays in habit formation. 
We may investigate at length the effect of 
certain habits on our self-control. If a habit 
threatens to control us instead of our control- 
ling it, we must throw it off before its grip be- 
comes too strong. A child who is tempted to 
indulge himself to excess in eating or playing 
or staying up late, can learn to understand 
the danger of losing control of his own habits 
if it is brought home to him through his 
own special tendency to indulgence. If he 
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works out a schedule for himself which elim- 
inates the habit even from discussion, he will 
learn, too, how great a disturbance it. was 
making in his life. Those of us who never 
smoke, never drink, and never gamble may 
miss the real stimulus and amusement that 
comes from resisting temptation, but at least 
we save the time which those who do indulge 
in these habits lose in making and remaking 
resolutions to give them up. 

The chief safeguard against gambling is 
to think all games through, to play them and 
learn that, according to the laws of statistical 
regularity, to win at them consistently is im- 
possible. One father rigged up a fine set of 
games of chance, and the family group spent 
many a happy afternoon or evening playing 
them. He always ran the bank, watched what 
happened, pointed out the reasons for success 
or failure and charted the results carefully. 
This family group as they grow older may 
gamble for amusement, if the prayers of their 
ancestors remain unheeded, but they will never 
gamble with the expectation of making perma- 
nent winnings, for they know that to play long 
enough is to lose in the end. 

Without some form of religion there can be 
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no real respect for law. The form will de- 
pend on the background, training and tem- 
perament of the individual, but no one who 
tries to follow universal laws back to their 
Creator, or who has eyes to see Him in them 
and in their manifestations, can live without 
some belief. No one can appreciate the 
grandeur of the stars and the immensity of the 
solar system in space and time, without rever- 
encing the power that conceived them. Ap- 
preciation and reverence for the magnificent 
also give those who are capable of them a 
keener understanding and gratitude for na- 
ture, art, music, heroism, whatever is fine on 
our own sphere. 

We have spoken before of the necessity of 
emphasizing successes rather than failures. 
We should try to carry this beyond our work 
or play into every phase of our lives. It has 
become a fad lately to emphasize the defects 
df our heroes in an endeavor to make them 
seem more lifelike. Perhaps this is in an at- 
tempt to make emulation of their achieve- 
ments more possible; but at times this pulling 
them down from their pedestals seems to be in- 
duced, unconsciously, by jealousy or desire 
for compensation. Many of the so-called de- 
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fects in our great men were those of their 
race or their age or their time, others came 
from their training, others from inherent limi- 
tations. To a psychiatrist these are all inter- 
esting, but is it necessary that they be stressed 
when we are looking for qualities and deeds to 
love and admire and copy? We have not for- 
gotten, have we, what it is to be thrilled by a 
great leader, in the flesh or in the past? We 
should not deny this stimulus to our children. 
We should point out to them what these de- 
fects in their heroes really were—handicaps, 
which as great men they met and overcame. 
Children should be taught to reverence and 
admire fine emotions. Courage, loyalty, de- 
votion, love, unselfishness, charity, may be 
old-fashioned terms but the qualities they 
name are as moving as ever when embodied 
in personalities. We are not afraid to admire 
personalities, why are we so shy of admiring 
the qualities that make them what they are? 
Appreciation brings with it the capacity for 
continued respect not only for individuals but 
for relationships, for marriage and parent- 
hood, for the home as the place where these 
function. If we cultivate in our children 
reverence for fine emotions, reverence for 
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beauty, reverence for life, outward observances 
will take care of themselves. That is why we 
despond when children must be brought up 
among sordid associates in ugly surroundings, 
with no chance to realize how interesting, 
beautiful and worth-while life can be. That 
is why we feel that living with our children, 
if we can make that life mean all it should, is 
the most genuine educative process. 

We must ourselves have a sense of real 
values and the ability to pass them on to our 
children. Our investigation into laws and 
the sciences behind these values will help us 
here. No one can study astronomy—no one 
can look at a photograph of a star-cluster and 
hear from the person he respects most and 
loves best, ‘“Why worry about little things? 
Look at that, and remember that life is but a 
geological wink!’—without feeling that im- 
portance or unimportance are relative terms. 
The long look back, the look around, and the 
look up, all make us feel the limitless possi- 
bilities of life. We have come a long way 
from the days of stardust but we are not here 
by chance. We can trace the whence and 
understand, partially at least, the why. That 
ought to help us to forecast the whither. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE LOOK AHEAD 
What Is Our Goal? 


TO express in words the nature of the final 
goal we hope to attain in our living together 
as a family is not an easy matter. But neither 
was it easy to formulate the family project 
in the first place or to make the plans to carry 
it out, and as we look back now over the way 
we have come, we find difficulty also in meas- 
uring the success of our life and accomplish- 
ments. We need not be discouraged, there- 
fore, if we do not find a phrase to describe our 
goal precisely. ‘The desire to attain a goal 
and some idea of what that goal may be, is 
sufficient. At this point we need only to stop 
and measure our progress by answering as 
honestly as we can, two questions: Are we get- 
ting what we want from life? On the record 
of past achievement, can we hope to get it? 

The family group that started with two, has 
expanded, perhaps scattered. Is it held to- 
gether by ties of common experience and com- 
mon enjoyment? Was the plan successful 
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enough so that the children now grown want 
to set up similar plans for their own lives 
with their children? Are the younger ones 
finding it as satisfying as the older ones did? 
Does it help make each one adequate and in- 
tegrate the group? That the life experience 
together has been absorbing, every minute of 
it, we may admit at the start. The definite 
project we have followed has not taken the 
adventure out of the undertaking. Surprises 
or unexpected situations were always just 
around the corner, unlooked for difficulties 
and unexpected satisfactions everywhere. 
Every day offered new opportunity to try out 
some cherished plan. The project may not 
have proved all that we expected. Some mem- 
bers of the group may not have liked the 
tasks or play we had expected they would 
like; but then again, they have liked many of 
the enterprises we had not expected them to. 
Some worthwhile projects have had to be 
abandoned because they did not meet the 
group needs. Others set aside without due 
consideration have proved on revaluation to 
possess features which could be employed in 
new projects. Gradually and inevitably mem- 
bers of the group have left the home to par- 
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ticipate in other groups, or some, preferring 
to give all their energies to one activity, have 
had no time for others in the home or out- 
side. That is asitshould be. If the work they 
gave up in the original group had to be con- 
tinued, some one else was always available 
to carry it on. Work essential to special cir- 
cumstances has been discontinued as the cir- 
cumstances passed. 

The mechanism of the home routine has 
changed considerably. All sorts of short-cuts 
in time and effort have been devised. The 
earlier methods essential to the educative 
process are available still if needed for refer- 
ence or if the newer cuts do not get the de- 
sired results. With changes in the personnel 
of the group have come changes in leadership, 
in assignment of responsibility, sometimes in 
activities. It is not the changes, but the man- 
ner in which they have been met, that is im- 
portant. 

Even though every project has not been suc- 
cessful, the failures cannot be counted as total 
loss. Traced back, they are found to be due to 
some lack, the discovery of which prevented 
their repetition. Sometimes sufficient infor- 
mation to carry the project to completion was 
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not available in general or to our group in 
particular; sometimes the fault lay in the lack 
of control or balance of those who undertook 
the work; sometimes it lay with the parents 
in discounting too heavily the nature of the 
handicaps to be overcome or estimating 
wrongly the abilities and aptitudes of the 
members of the group. Such mistakes or 
lapses in judgment are inevitable. If we were 
all omniscient enough to foresee them, there 
would be no need for our endeavors to make 
living together a happy and_ gratifying 
achievement. Though we are all human and 
prone to err, we are also capable of profiting 
by experience. There is only one wiser course 
than to admit our mistakes—for mistakes ad- 
mitted can be rectified—and that is to adopt 
the motto, “I may make every mistake once, 
perhaps even twice, but I will not make the 
same mistake three times.” 

However successful our projects have 
proved in themselves, they can only be con- 
sidered as successes in our final analysis if 
they have contributed to the achievement of 
our aim to make each member of the family an 
adequate individual. By adequate I do not 
mean free. No one who disregards all law or 
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relationship, or sets out to accomplish some 
end of and by himself, is free; he is a slave to 
his own selfishness or ambition. Education 
has been defined as “training men to seek and 
bear responsibility.” This does not mean that 
responsibility should be taken so seriously that 
it becomes a burden and a hindrance to activ- 
ity. Neither does it mean that it can be ac- 
cepted lightly and as a matter of course. Re- 
sponsibility should be welcomed as a challenge 
and a spur to action, and those who are called 
on to assume it should feel that it comes to 
them not as an obligation but as a distinction 
and opportunity. Those men and women who 
recognize their relationships and obligations, 
who understand that responsibilities accom- 
pany possession and authority, and who are 
able to assume them and carry them through 
without losing courage or perspective, are the 
real and adequate citizens of the world. If 
through planning and carrying on the home 
projects with us our boys and girls have ob- 
tained the training and knowledge to equip 
them to meet responsibilities in their later 
lives outside the home, we can indeed count 
ourselves successful. 

All people cannot assume the same respon- 
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sibilities, nor do we mean to suggest that our 
young people should set out with any noble 
resolve or expectation of shouldering respon- 
sibility wherever it offers. Those with spe- 
cial training and ability in art, engineering, 
education, or whatever it may be, will enter 
not only the work to which their inclination 
leads, but the particular branch of that work 
for which they are best fitted; and once there, 
they will shortly be marking off for themselves 
the particular line in which they can accom- 
plish and contribute most. Within these 
limits, however, each will have ample oppor- 
tunity to use all his skill and assume as much 
responsibility as he can carry. 

Leadership naturally falls to those who 
show themselves able to take responsibility. 
Not that any rigid line is drawn in any group 
between leaders and followers, but work to- 
day is so functionalized that any one who 
reveals the quality of leadership has at least 
some chance to lead. Job analysis is being 
used more and more to fit the round peg to 
the round hole, and personality analysis is to 
discover not only what each worker can do 
best but where he can be placed to make the 
most of his possibilities. 
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Integrated families mean integrated clans 
and even larger groups, for the habit of liv- 
ing peacefully together and codperating car- 
ries over into all the activities of life. I do 
not believe that children who grow up unac- 
customed to working and playing with other 
people in their home, find it easy to fit into 
groups anywhere. Investigations in industry 
are proving that attitudes toward other people 
make or mar codperation, and investigations 
in schools, including nursery schools and the 
home, show how early these attitudes are 
formed and how important it is that they be 
right ones. A child who gets on well with 
his family and has learned to be happy in 
group activities is not likely to have difficulty 
in business or social life later on. Some chil- 
dren seem to be born with a friendlier attitude 
than others; at least they require less teaching. 
It is not impossible to change at almost any 
age an unfortunate attitude that has become 
fixed, if the person holding it is willing to be 
helped, though if it can be changed before it 
becomes fixed the task is simpler all around. 

Children brought up in large families are 
naturally trained to accommodate themselves 
easily to the ways of other groups, especially 
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if the opportunities for codperation afforded 
by a large family are used to the best advan- 
tage. But parents of only children have also 
accomplished wonders, sometimes overcoming 
difficulties unknown to larger groups in train- 
ing their children in adaptability and codp- 
eration. In some instances the advantage is 
with the smaller group, for it can develop to 
the full every contact within its own clan and 
with the other family groups most closely tied 
to it by friendship or neighborhood. Whether 
the family is large or small, the parents can go 
out of their way deliberately to make contacts 
for the children’s benefit they would not have 
made for their own, or they can reorganize 
their manner of living to insure wide acquain- 
tance and variety of experience for the chil- 
dren. They should make this effort, for it is 
essential to the children’s future welfare that 
_ they develop the habit of daily, almost hourly, 
give and take. The more the older members 
suffer from reluctance or inconvenience in 
starting or joining activities, the more evident 
it is that both the children and the family as a 
whole will greatly benefit by widening their 
interests. 

As the members of the group develop in 
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adequacy, the family becomes more closely 
integrated, and vice versa. They will realize 
that the individual no more exists for the 
family than the family for its individuals, but 
that individual development and family de- 
velopment bind and strengthen one another 
like the links of a well-wrought chain. 
When the majority of families appreciate 
the practice of intergroup coéperation, society 
at large will become more closely integrated. 
Differences of opinion which unsettle families 
and communities are really nothing more than 
the natural results of lack of appreciation of 
others’ viewpoints and the experiences which 
developed them. When families and com- 
munities learn to live and work together, there 
can be no misunderstandings, for through co- 
operation come understanding and agreement. 
The most promising plan for securing and 
maintaining world peace is based on recog- 
nition of the power of group codperation, for 
the same associations and customs which in- 
sure peace and satisfaction to a family will 
insure them also to national and international 
groups, though sometimes the causes of war 
between nations are more readily recognizable 
than those between members of the same fam- 
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ily. A child will understand a family dis- 
ruption better if it is compared with a form 
of international conflict. As I said, however, 
there will be less and less cause for friction as 
family groups, the units of society, realize the 
value of mutual coéperation and forbearance. 

In proportion as groups—whether family, 
industrial, civic, or social—codperate with 
and understand one another, their interest in 
their mutual welfare and enterprises will 
grow, for where there is interest there is ac- 
tivity. If the activity produces results of con- 
structive and permanent value, the greater the 
gain all around. If the results are small but 
the interest remains, the effort has not been 
wasted; but to stimulate interest in some mu- 
tual enterprise which promises no lasting or 
beneficial results is unwise. Part of our im- 
mediate and ultimate aim must always be 
worthwhile accomplishment, not only for the 
sake of the results but to make the group 
realize the mutual advantages in working to- 
gether. Nothing is more discouraging than 
to feel one is slipping backward or going 
around in a circle. 

The orderly method by which we try to 
conduct our project of living should help us 
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to know what we have come from, where we 
are, and what we have accomplished in get- 
ting here. It should help us, too, in setting 
our future pace and charting what we may 
expect. It should give us our values so that 
we know how to estimate what we have ac- 
complished by group codperation and to pre- 
dict fairly well what we can do in the future. 

Finally, we should realize as our pioneer 
forefathers did that the future, though more or 
less unknown, offers a challenge to every one 
to better the best of the past. Much remains 
to be discovered by those who choose to ex- 
plore; much progress remains to be made by 
those who choose to make of individual and 
group experiences a training for those who 
follow; better methods remain to be desired 
for furthering group work and the enjoyment 
of that work. Best of all, there remain al- 
ways greater opportunities for living with our 
children so that we may be educating them, 
slowly and surely, to meet the opportunities 
which will come to them in their turn in a 
never ending series of to-morrows. 


THE END 
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